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AfiSIBACI 

i. Priaary tasJcs of this project were to locate, 

analyze, and synthesize (1) the available evidence for allegations 
that students receiving Federal aid for postsecondary education vere 
being subjected to institutional malpractice and (2) the various 
suggestions and recoaaendations for protecting students froa such 
claiaed abuse. laproveaent strategies vere grouped uhder tvo aajor 
headings: (1) The regulatory approach, in vhich atteapts could be 
aade to better prevent or control abusive types of conditions, 
policies, and practices, resulted in regulatory and accreditation 
user guides. (2) Ihe non-regulatory approach, in vhich iaproveaents 
could be aade in the education of student consuaers themselves, to 
identify, avoid, or deal properly vith institutional abuses, resulted 
in the student's consuaer guide. Inforaaticn collection and analysis 
instruaents and procedures vere developed, pilot tested, and field 
tested. Major products of the project |the information collection, 
analysis, and u^e aecbani.sa guides for its use by accreditation and 
regulatory agendies, and the student's consuaer guidej represent 
preliainary, partially-validated strategies. These strategies can 
contribute to aeeting several iaaediate needs of institutional 
self-study, setting ainiaua eligibility standards, an "early varning" 
sjfstea, and the basis of a foraal comaunication netvork in the 
tripartite eligibili)ky systea. (The report contains a literature 
reviev and suaaary, aetbod description, data analysis and field 
testing results, discussion, conclusions, and recoaaendations. 
Appendixes include the instruaents, data, list of participating 
institutions, and other related material.) (TA) , 
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Origins of this Project > - . 

Tf^e federal investment in postsecondary education student assistance programs* 
administered by the U.S. Office of Education (llSOE) totaled approximately 
/ $.8.4 billion during fiscal yearS'1972 through 1976. This investment, allowed . 

over nine million students to. seek an education beyond high school. Early ' 
in 1975, considerable concern was being voiced both within _and outside the. . 
government regarding a large number of al leged, abuses ^of students who 
were the recipients of this federal aid. The abuses which rieceived most 
attention occurred in proprietary occupational training schools; however, 
abuses were also recorded .in private^ non-prof ift and public institutions, both 
> in occupational training contexts and in degnee granting higher education 
.contexts. Misleading and inaccurate advertisnhg, failure to grant student ^ 
refunds, and false promises of job placement and post-training earnings topped . 
the list of cited abuses. There was pressure from Congress to stem such institu- 
tional abuses, especially in the case of students who were receiving. Guaranteed 
Student Loans, where federal payments to cover loan defaults soared from 
$25 million in FY 1972 to $202 million in FY 1976, an eightfold increase during 
a period when loan volume remained relatively stable. 

Suggestions abounded^on how postsecondary students could be better protected. 
Suggestions came from a^federal interagency subcommittee on educational consumer 
protection, from two national student consumer protectioh-'conferences, from the j 
•National Advisory Council for. Education Professions Development, from the : 
Federal TrSde Commission,^ from Congress, from the media— 1 iterally from all 
sides. But these suggestipns were sometimes conflicting, often^ vague, uncootrdi- 
nated, and lacking in empirical support. 

In July of 1975, the America^ Institutes for Researcti (AIR) was awarded a — ^ 
contract by USOE to develop improved consumer protection- strategies for post- 
•^secondary education. One of the first tasks carried out under'that contract 

N was to locate, analyze, and synthesize (a) the available evidence for alienations 
\ 

that stucTents were being subjected to institutional malpractice and (b) the 
..various suggestions and recommendations forp»^t£cting students from such 
claimed abuse. A comprehensive literature searchTproBl^sfid a wealth of "expert ^ 
opinion" about ^e nature of consumer protection nee^s in >oostsec6ndary education 
but precious little data ^n the actual extent of presumed rnstitutional abuses 
of student? or the degree to which students therriselves perceryed various 

• : • ^ ... . 8 ) . • 
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institutional practices to be abysive. Of most relevance were '''case studies" 

*of student abtjse contained in Congressional hearings, media exposes, and USOE's 

own investigations~of^sl:hools which were er fed^al assistance * . ^ 

programs; however, these did not provide a sufficient basis for the many 

improvement recommendations because they'gave no true indication of the mag- i 

nrtude of the problem and no specific guidance as to solutj^s-. 

The bulk of the improve^'renf^recommendations which were offered in the 

• f 

literature could be grouped* into thre^ major categories: (a) improving the 

.T . . ^ ^ y . ' ' • 
"System by which ppstS£condary institutions were regulated and through which they 

-gained el igfbildty to particif}^te in USOE-administered programs; (b) improving 
'the quaSlity and quanti<ty of information which was available to students in^ 
.selecting postsetondary opJt4ons; and (c) providina students with better mechanisms. 

to seek and obtain redresS of grievances. ^ 

• ■ , V ^ . . • 

Determining thetlature of Student Consumer Abuse ' . , . 

The next major task was to identify institutional practices which could 
mislead students and frustrate even their well-made decisions. Admittedly-, there 
was a thin line between "sharp" business operati-ons and educational malpractice. 
Because of the incons^istent and complex network (^f^^deral , state, and local 
laws and regulations which govern postsedondary educatioh, school practices^ 
which were po^ntially illegal in one location might be permissible in another. 
Furthermore, because the pattern of laws dnd regulations was constantly changing, 
through new legislation or administrative and judicial reinterpretation, prac- 
tices which were legal at one ta^jTejmight be. illegal at a later time. Consumer 
advocates generally agreed, however, that abuse depended on creating conditions > 
which led the consumer to make a decision that (a) was based on inaccurate or 
incomplete information a|>d (b) was^ not in hid- or her best interest. - 

Through an analysis of institutional conditions which Ted to well -documented 
student complaints, we ..produced a preliminary set of "potentially -abusive insti- 
tutional conditions, ppJicies, and practices." In this' analysis, v/e accepted the fact 
th^at students are capable of excessive subjectivity, deception* and making unfair 
complajjits; an attemj^t was made^to use only verified complaints, i .e. , those 
which were^ accompanied by external evidence that the complaint had resulted 
from an actual institutional condition, policy, or practice. The preliminary 
set was augmented with case study material from the literature, resulting in a 
final set containing the types of ^abuses listed in Table 1. 

■ ' , • ■ - 9 ' ■ ■ 




Table 1 



SUMMARY OF INSTITUTIONAL ABUSE CATEi50RIES-OEftm[^^ 
STUDENT COMPLAINT ANALYSIS AND LITERATURE 

\. Inequitable refund policies a'nd failure to make timely tuition 
and fee refunds. 

2. Misleading recruiting and admissions praptices. 

» 

3. Untrue or misleading advertising. ' ^ J' 

4. Inadequate instructional programs. 

■ ( • ' ■ 

5. Unqualified instructional staff. ^: # , ^ ^ * 

6. Lack of necessary disclosure in v^ritten documents. . 

7. Inadequate instruciiqnal equipment and ficilit-ies. 

8. Lack of adequate jot placement services (if promised) , and lack of 
adequate follow-through practices. ' * " 

9. Lack of adequfite student selection/orientation practices. 
10. Inadequate housing facilities. ' . 



lack of adequate practices for kaeping stui^nt records. 
Vh Excessive instability in the instructional^ staff. ' . 

13. Mis»re presentation or misuse of chartered, approved, or accredited 
status. 

14. Lack of adequate financial stal^ility,. 

Improved C onsumer Protection. Strategi es 

The project's literature review and synthesis (see Hell iwell & Jung, 1975) 
made it ^clear that improvement strategies coul*d. be grouped under two major 
headings: (a) the regulatory approach, in which attempts could be made to better 
. ^.''p^event or control the types bf condftions, policies and^ipractices of the kinds 
li§t|j?d^in Table 1; and (b) the non-regulatory approach, in which improvements 
■•^*^^xou^^ be made in the' educatiori-^of student consumer^thems^lves, so they could 
identify, avoid if possible, -or deal properly with in^itutional abuses of the 
kinds listed in Table 1. • , - 

• ' i . 'V . • 
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Regulatory Approach , "'The f,irstr ^ecision we made with regard ,to regulatory 
"strategies was to accept as a given the current "fripartite" system 6f rristi- 
tuti onal el i gi bi 1 i ty de termlndti on . ^We did no t regard i t as our rol e to at temR^t 
to change this congressional ly-mandated system; rather, we sought: strategies^ 
which would allow it to function better. The tripartite system, or *M;^iad," 
is discussed in detail in the next' section; briefly, and ignarjing se^ral 
complications, it is a system in which an' institution applying for eligibility 
must: (a) be legally authorized .to operate by the state in which i^ is located; 
*{b) be accredi,^ by a private, non-governmental accrediting body offic'fally 
recognized and listed by USOE; an^:(c) meet the provisions of the specific stu- 
dent aid programs in USOE. 1?ltimately, insti'tutional eligibility determinations^ 
are made by USOE's Division of Eligibility and Agency Evaluation^ (DEAE), which 
reviews an institution's' application for eligibili;^/ to insure that th^ federal 
statutory requirements, have been satisfied, including the regulations- applicable- . 
to each student assistar^li;^' program. For example, over 8,300 postsecondary in- 
stitutions are recogni^d]1fS eligible for participation in the Guaranteed Stu- 
dent loan Program, which -is the largest of the USOE-adgiinistered .student a^sis- . 

2 - • ^ 
tance programs. " * 

It was ^rther decided (see Jung,' Hamilton, Helliwell, MfcBain, 8^*Fernandes, 
1975) that the most useful/^d to the tripartite sj^stem would be' a data collection 
and disseminat-ion mechaniJB which' w^^ (a) define, in very specific and 

ojnmistakable ter;ms, the insri tutional conditions, poli-ci^is anci practices which v/ere 
considered to be abOsive to students; ^{b) serve an "early 'warning" function 
for the tripartite agencies (i.e., the state licensing- and^pproval agencies, 
the non-governmental accreditatio^i* agencies, and the student aid program offices 
in USOE); (c) serve to promote much needed communication afnong these agencies; 
and (d) promote . voluntary seTf-improvemgnt b'y eligible institutions. Due to its, 
role as coordinator of the tripartite system, DEAE was viewed as the d enter for 
the data cpllection and dissemination mechanism. , < 

A critical requirement for the information collectiqn and dissemination 



'Formerly and still widely known as the Accreditation and Institutional Eligi- 
bility Staff (AIES),. ^Bureau of Postsecondary Education. . DEAE is also responsi- 
ble for administering the process by which accrediting^ agencies secure initial 
and continued USOE'off icial recognition and listing. - - 

^Other programs are: Basic Educational Opportunity Grant (BEOG), Supplementary 
Educational Opportunity Grant (SEOG) , College Work Study (CWS), and National^ 
Direct Student Loan (NDSL). 



mechanism was ctetauvhich were very descriptive of abusive institutional prac- 

tices, subject to relatively clear interpretation by both institutions and 

regulatory users^ The data^ had to be: ^ ^ . 

f related to instilutional policies and practices which are generally 
a'greed to be abusive ; . ^ ^ '. / * ; 

.t quantifiable , such that similar institutions could be compared on a common 
- scale; ^ " » ^ s ^ 

t verifiable , so that disagreements in scaling couTd be easily resolved; 

f useful to' institutions themselves in their own 'splf-improvement efforts; and 

0 related to institutipnaVipolicies and'^practices which are modif iatj£ _ and 
within the poWer of "the institution to modify. ^ 

, Toward this end, AIR staff developed Institutional Renort Forms (.IRF'$) for 
dggr^e granting and occupational training institutions, a quantitative scoring- 
system for the forms,' and a set of suggestions for how the scores might bg used 
to: (a) foster self-improvements in an institution's consumer protectibn^ 
functioning; '(b]^ provide advance, warni.ng to trigger more intensive regulatory ^ 
attention^y the agencies in the tripartite system;, and (c) serve as the basis 
for regular, formal communications among these agencies. ' ' " . ^ 

The process we went through to produce the mechanism for inforraation- ^ • 
collection, analysis and use will be documented in the Method^^iecJ/ion of ;th*is 
raT)ort. The Resu^^j/ section contains a summary of data gathered during a field 
test conducted early in 1976 at 37 institutions in three states.* It also contains 
a description of the actua^l mechanism, which, unfortunately; is somewhat- limited 
in its usefulness because of changes required by the Office of Management and 
Budget (0MB) prior to its field test. ^ NevertheJless, possible uses aref described ' 
in two user guides, one for government regulatory agencies and one for aqcredi- 
ation bodies* ' . ^ • 



Non-Requlatory Approach . It seemed clear l^hat w6l 1 -publicized cpntspViis 
, with increc(^sinq qovernment regulation of "postseconda ry institutions "V/^ ' 
constituted significant barriers' to the progress of regulatory efforts^to. control 
abusive institutional practices. We therefore attempted to ^e\^el 0(2^3 .^trj^teg^r^^^ 
-f-or bringing about major improvements in postsecofidary student protectTton'irthich^^ 

^ did not require any change in present governmental regulation-. *Th7s "stufoent- • 
based" consumer protection strategy had three parts. The first part wefsi^ the 

. already mentioned identification-of institutional conditions, policies arid 
practices having the- potential for student abuse. The second part was . based .on 
effective techniques for allowing students to acquire %is' information on their 

• 12 . 



own. The.fi-nal part was a set of suggestions folr student use of this information^ 
•to avoid or deal properly with such policies and practices. .-^ . 

The ti|^a of providing consumers with "better infortnation" to facilitate 
mrf^e informed -decisions was not a new one.- Yet it had not seemed to bear 

* fruit a^ a practical improvement strategy in education. We felt tife idea 

Had consis^erj^ly become bogged down because of failure to realize the <Jifferences 
between information needed for better student decision making in general and 

* information needed for improved consumer protection . Th^ latter seemed but, a small 
subset of the former. In maktng decisions .about whether, or not tjx seek a post- 
secondary education, what type .of education seek, what institution to' attend, 
etc., students need a great deal of in|||feiiation. 'Needed information includes hot 
only the various options available at particular institutions, the requirements 
and costs of each and financial aids available, but also insight ihto the world 

of work and an individual's own goals, interests, ab1l|.ties, limitations, etc. 
Information of this type is a great aid in improved decision' making. However, 
students also need to know about institutional policies and pllctices which can 
mislead them in their decision making and frustrate their goal attainment once 
- a decision has been made. Only the latter type of information, the limited subset 
of consumer protection* information, was of concern during this project. 

Many authors have suggested lists of things students "ought to be taught" 
to make better educational decisions. In addition to missing- the essential 
distinction between i^nformatign for better general decisioA^ making and infor- 
mation for avoiding abuse, this orientation has the tendency to assume th^it 
jludents are minions Mho have an almost unlimited capacity. to absorb large 
amounts of comparative institutional, data and to* regurgitate and use it upOm^ 
demand. The usual mechanism for channeling this flow of information to students 
has been the secondary school counselor. Countless calls have been registered 
for "more and better school counseling services," assiffning first that counselors 
have the time ahd expertise to seek out consumer Information for their 
cpunselees, second that students oriented toward pos^tsecondary education will 
put much llBith In information they receive from such a source, and third that 
T»st postsecondary-orlented students utilize counseling services in secondary 
schools. 

We rejected these assumptions in favor of another set. The alternative 
set prtJposed that all students, at the time they are making a cc^stse^condary 
education decision, exhibit some degree of perscfnal concern and uncertainty. 
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During this <tage (not so much before or after), they are willing to make a 
small investment of their own time, energy and talent to acquire a small set 
of information whic^ will help them to avoid educational malpractice. They ^ 
*will inost trust tha^information which* they can acquire (or at least validate) 
on their own, without requiring the involvement of a counselor or government 
regulatory agency official. They will be most likely to be able to use infor- 
mation ^hich does not require sophisticated interpretation or statistical 
transformation. 

We knew information about the presence or absence of abusjve conditions, 

policies \?nd practices could be acquired by students or prospective- students - 

themsWUes if they jiad easy access to a *"fiow to do it" guide at the time they 

were actually confronted with the need to make a decision. ^ We also knew the 

information could be us^ if it included suggestions for identifying minimum 

ft 

acceptable risk levels and, based on the information obtained, ruling out_ 
alternatives which^^emed to fall below those levels. If a postsecondary 
education choice seemed to be above the minimum level, but still to entail some ^ 
potential for abuse, the strategy could also demonstrate techniques for issuing 
effective complaints pr initiating grievances. 

The non- regulatory strategy we developed is embodied in a 44-nage student guide, 
with two associated audio cassette tapes; it is entitled Safeguarding Your hducation 
A Student's Consumer Guide to College Bnd Occupational ^^ucation . Its develop- 
ment is described in the Methods section of this repqrt and the product is 
described in the Results section. ' 

Limitations of this Study ^ 

We do not regard this as the definitive study in improving educational 
consumer protection. Much more needs to be done and is being done. The major 
products of this project (the information collection, analysis, and use 
mechanism,* guides for its use by accreditation and regulatory agencies, .and 
the student's consumer guide) represent 4)rel iminary, partially-validated strate- 
gies They should undergo a more extensive period of ipmpirical validation and 
refir^Nnent. All partners in the postsecondary education enterprise, including 
representatives of students and postsecondary institutions, should be involved 
in assisting in and observing the results of this validation and refinement. 

The strategies as they exist now, however, cam contribute in a meaningful 
way to 'meeting several immediate needs. In the Follow-up Impl i cations 'section, 
we list some of the contributions we feel they can make if USOE chooses to 
implement them. ^ ^ 



We fully realize that in the past some students have deliberately chfeated 
schools and ^he state and federal assistanolB programs. This study» however^ 
has been directed only toward preventing Institutional abuses of student 
consumers. Other studies will be required to address the problem of abuses 
perpetr^ed students and the relationship of these abuses, 1? any, to 
institutioncl abuses. / 

/ ' ) ■ 
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A LITERATURE REVIEW AND SUMMARY . 

- / , ' 

J • This section contains a. synopsis of the AIR literature ^search mentioned 

in the Introduction. It is current only to the end of -December, 1975 (see 
* Helliwell & Jung, 1975). . 

' . Review of Current Status 

i' : ■ — 

Abuses pf Postsecondary Education Consumers 

Th<|||CDnsumerism movement v^hich has swept the cqMitry has not left post- 
. secondary education untouched. Series of articles in the popular pres^ (e,g^, 
the Boston Evening Globe , 25 March- 1 April 1974; the Washington Post , 24 June- 
/ ^ 26 June 1974; and the Chicago Tribune entered into the CpRgressional Re(a)rd— 
Senate, 10 July 1975) have called public attention to consii'mer^ abuse in pro- 
prietary (for-profit) oc\:u(yational training institutions, although it is 
recognized that problems also occur* in other types of postsecondary schools. 
The testimony of i^ormer LI,S. Commissioner of Edu(^tion T.'H, Bell before the 
Federal Trade Corwnission (Bell,. 1974) suwimarizes the situation. 



the vast majority of postsecondary schools and programs are doing 

honorable job of serving the Nation, yowever, a number of coninon 

^Jpractices have been identified H'n a relatively small number of 

Tchools. Tfiey^e found not only in proprietary (private, for-profit) 

institutions but also in public and private-nonprofit institutions, 

. These <nalpractices include: 
% 

(1) misleading and inaccurate advertising; 

(2) indiscriminate And overly aggressive recruiting; 

• (3) lack of full disclosure of salient institutional characteristics 
and information needed by the student consumer; 

(•4) inferior facilities, course offerings, and staff; 

(5; false promises of job placement and earning opportunities; 

(6) inadequate refund policies (or failure tJb abide by stated polir 
cies) (p. 1) 

Since the student "contracts" with an institution to purchase educational 
services s/he expects will be of personal benefit and then invests time, 
energy, and money in the pursuit of programs of self-development, students 
may be considered the primary consumers of education (Willett, in ECS, 1974, 
pp. 78-88; and FICE, 1975). They, of course, suffer when postsecondary edu- 
cational institutions engage in abusive practices, but other groups are hurt 
as we 1 1 . 
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The educational community is affected. Charges leveled at unethical ^ ' 
institutions tend to implicate^those that discharge their responsibilities 
fairly a/id well. The revi|^ of the Globe's ' allegations against proprietary 
schools in the Boston area conducted by DEAE (Pugsley & Hardm^in, 1975) noted^ 
that enrollment and prospective 'student inquiries at proprietary technical 
and trade schools "rapidly declined after t^ie publication of the series, 
by estimates ranging from-35 to 50 percent." (p. 13j Col leges^are in- 
creasingly coming to recogmze that public opinion affects theirvf inancial; 
and academic affairs. Public confidence in higher education has declined 
in the past 25 years* (Shulman , 1975). Purely , wide I'^t^bl icized claims of 
malpractice and consumer abuse will not help't^e s^uation. 

Members of the general public also lose when postsecondary 'educational 
institutions engage in^^malpractice. * As the proposed "Postsecondary Edu- 
cation Consumer Protection Act Of 1975" (H. R. 2786) put it, "This Nation 
has suffer^ substantial looses of human, financial, and educational 
resources because of the unethical actions of some administrators, recruiters, 
and other persons associated with eligible postsecondary educational instii^ 
tutions." (Dell S^Pettis, 1975, p. 2)' Taxpayers are\hl^rt when public funds 
do not achieve the purposes for which they were intended and when dis- 
illusioned, students default on guaranteed loans,'- ^ 

« 

Much more has been wi^itten about abuses in 'the proprietary occupational 
education sector than about those that occur within the ivy-covered vf^fVs^ 
of higher education. Proprietary schools' advertising and recruiting 
practices come under heaviest attack (Hewburrj-Rinn in ECS, 1974a; Pugsley 
& Hardnian, 1975). However., Harold Orlans and his col labopiators v(Orlans , Levin, 
Bauer, & Arnstein, 1974) have discussed^ length examptiis^ of fraud and mal- 
practice at accredited colleges and universities. Examples of many of the 
same practices for which proprietary schools are criticized are presented^ 
in journalistic expose style. Business malpractice and fraud, athletic 
scandals, and advertising and recruiting improprieties are cited as evidence 
that consumer protection is needed in all sectors of postsecondaryjiducation , - 

Consumer Protection Needs ' ■ 

The consumer protection issue has been analyzed in various ways.. 
Perhaps the most straightforward conceptual izatiofi is Hoyt's (in ECS, 1974a, 

10 



f>p. 39-57) description of two compLlementary approaches. "Quality control" 
can protect consm||rs from practices and conditions which they are unlikely 
to detect initial ly. The "comparable facts" approach can proV:ide consumers 
with informatiof!' t(j^nable them to make wise choices. 

Nelson .(in ECS, 1974a, pp, 57-64) identified two basic thrust^ in the 
consumer, movement in postsecondary education. The first tfirust is to hold 
accountable the person or or^ganizatipn to whom the consumer pays meney. 
Minimal condiViojRS of -accountability in; postsecondary education include 
dojug no harm (e.o, nermitting/encouraging someone to waste time is harmful), 
delivering the goods, and. providing redress of grievances^ The second thrust 
refleclls an insistence tjiat the government perform the roJe of an umpire, 
making aod enforcing rules for traffic* between bu'yer and seller- so that 
equity. between therrv^may 4)e achieved in what could be regarded as a contrac 
lual relationship. ' , • ' - - 

Rights; and responsibilities cff participants in^ the postsecondary edu- 
cational marketplace have been repeatedly 'ftcjdressed. From the consumer's 
point of view, Willett(in ECS, 1974aV#P- 78-88) has 1 isjj^ed^ these rights: \ 
"the right to choose, products and services, the right to accurate infornja- 
fertrT, the right to health a*nd safety,,,, and the 'right to b^ heard and to 
have, , .dissatisfaction duly registered," (p, 84) She b^XiSt/os that a 
balance between, the rights and responsibilities of all particip'ants in- 
education c^in be bright about by the same mechanism used in the traditional 
.marketplace--1*nvestigations^ of consumer concerns^ due ffrocess,' and legislation 

it 

Three basic themes of educational consumer protection emerged in the 
literature. They are redress mechanisms, better information for consumers, 
aad regulation. Redress and the information needs of consumers will be 
discussed here. The regulation aspects of consumer protection will be 

discussed later in this section., ^ ' 

^\ ^ 

Redress > The FICE Subcommittee on Educational ConsWBif Protection 

(1975) has stated: orga/iized and wel 1-publ icized mechanism exists -at 

any level , to handle ^omplaip^^^^^^ning educational, consumer problems." 

(p. 63)' O'rlans, et al . (1974) note^^ihat -government and private agencies 

have no -uniform way. of handling [educar^tion-r^lated complaints]- and many are 

shuttled back and for1|h inconclusively.'' (p^ 453) 



W^assume thatustates' procedures for complaint^handling and redress 
vary across states, although no data on these procedures w]^e foiJ^Qd in the 
course of our searches. The Or! d«S: report, however, does c^^e USOE's criti- 
cism of state agencies' indifference to consumer interests (Orlans» et al., 
1974, p. 455). Under the /'Mond^||plhdment ," the Commissioner of Education 
can recognize state agencies for approval of puWic postsecondary institutions 
in their state. To gain this recognition, an^agency is required to have 
"written procedures for the review of complaints pertaining to institutional 
or program quality as these relate to the agency's standards, and demonstrate 
...that such- procedures are adequate to provide timely treatment of such com- 
plaints in a manner fair and equitable " (AIES, 1976b, p. 4). Only 12 • 

state agencies are currently so recoopized. 

redress procedure fs available in the Model State Le^gislation prepared 

by/the Education Commission of the States "Task Force on . Model State Legislation 

or Approval of Postsecondary Educational Institutions and Authorisation tp 

Grant Degrees." Basically, the procedure requ^ire^the student to file a com-, 

plaint with the state agency or commission granted authority to approve or 

authorize institutions under the legislation. After investigation, the 

agency or commission passes judgment on award of relief or restitution. It 

may also issue cease orders, impose penalties or revoke authorization or 

sale'smen's permits. Judicial review of judgments and civil or criminal 

penalties are possible (ECS, 1973). 

*i ► » 

Private accredi^ting agencies must meet^ complaint review requirement 

similar* to that required of state agencies to receive the Commissioner of 

■ ■> »i 
Education's recognition. Thef Actual efficiency of their grievance and re- 
dress procedures is uncertain, however. Orlans, et a1 . (1974) suggest that 
the proprietary^ school accrediting agencies have accepted and executed 
promptly and responsively a role as ySOE's intermediary on complaints regard- 
ing refunds, advertising, and soliciting practices "tif their member institu- 
tions, but that the regional and some specialized accrediting agencies have 
been unr^ceptiv^ to complaints, regarding such, a "policing' ^ functio n as 
incompatible with their basic purposes. X 

DEAE refers most of the student complaints it receives to accre^ting , 
agencies for Investigation, although in special cases it may investigate 
itself or consult USOE's regional offices or appropriate state agencies 



(Herrell, 1974). There oas been no clear statement of the types of redress 
which are typically affordeBi the complainants in these cases. 

Information . ^Providing educational consum.ers "with c^plete, accurate, 
and up-to-date information on their various post^econdary options is a much 
discussed consumer protection strategy. The underlying assumption is that 
with information about available alternatives the consumer is able to (a) 
choose the one that b^st meets his or her interests and needs and (b) avoid 
inferior institutions or programs that may engage in abusive practices. It 
negessary to note again the import^an^t but often ignored distinction between 
information needJu for improved educational decl §1 on ^ making and information 
needed foe improved consumer protection . The latterjWs only a small subset 
of the farmer, and we have concenllWI^^ only on colp^mer protection infor- 
mation iii our review. 

*y y\ i'^ ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Th^lJ^t^ cwHIImer protection information 

disc-ussjas^JOT categories: (a.) objective data about inst^ 




tutions , 



their practices; (b) judgments regarding thei»f quality; 
d^^' ^tjmp^ regulatory agenties* decisions regarding institu- 

t^on^^m^'S^^^oqrdim . Accrediting agencies and other groups that assess 
.institutions' qual ity' normally require only IShe first type of information. 
Reg.^^bry agencies at the federal (e.g., the Federal Trade Commission) 
ani^tate (e.g., state licensing find approving agencies) levels, and federal 
agencies charged with determining institutional eligibility for financial 
assistance," usually use the first two types of information, al tjfougli^ey'' 
could certainly profit from* knowing about the regulatofy, decisions of other 
|igencies or groups. Postsecondary education consumers could benefit from 
all three major types o^' information in making decisionV^o avoid or deal 
properly with' institutions which have a history of using potentially abusive 
practices . 

However, postsecondary educational consumers currently have little 
access Jo quality judgments or regulatory agency actions. Accrediting 
agencies publish^^ists of^only the institutions that have achieved accredited 
status^ Orlans, et al. (1974) criticized accrediting agencies and USOE 
bec^ause the names of institutions whicfj^^were- denied accreditation, disac- 
credited, put on probation, found ir> noncompliance with designated standards, 
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or which never applied for accreditation are notTpublished. The delibera- 
^tions of accrediting agencies and the reports of evaluation teams are'con- 
■.fillential . To our knowledge, there is no group that rates .the quality of 
a majority of postsecondary alternatives and distributes this information 
widely. Further, Regulatory agencies are repeatedly criticized in the 
^ literature for not sharing critical information among themselves, not to 
' mention with educational consulfters. 

Current -Systems of Postsecondary Governance, Institutional El igibil i ty / and 

Consum er Protection 

— V f 

Two aspects of ^ODnsumer protection have been discussed: (a) grievance 
and redress procedures, and (b) provision of comparable inforftiation to. consumers 
to facilitate choice of postsecondary educational options. IrTthis section , 
three system^ related ^postsecondary education will be discussed: (a) the 
. ^governance system; (b) the system for ^determining Mnsti t'htional eligibility for 
federal financial assistance; and' (c) the so-called consumer protection system. 

Governance . The main assumption underlying the governance system's 
role in ronsumer projection is that by regulations, monitoring^ and enforce-* 
wient of rules^^ institutions will be prevented or''stopped from abusing students 
. or potential students." The current system for governing posts'econda ry edu- 
* cation consists of three elements: the federal government, the states, and 
the private accrediting agencie?. Each element has its own unique interests 
and functions, but they are also interrelated and share common concerns and 
activities. Much of the following discussion is based on Kaplin (1975). 

The federal government's authority to regulate education is limited by 
the Constitution. The United States has no counterpart to the Ministry of 
^ Education found in o^ther countries. The government's meijor function is ^ 
establishing priorities and providing funds according to these priorities. 
It does not have the power to, regulate education except through "spending 
power" and "commerce power." The government can establish purposes and 
conditions for expenditure, but educational institutions can avoid these 
requirements by refusing to accept funds. ^ 

The states have broad regulatory powers. to match their broad educa- 
tional functions. They can claim all governmental powers not denied them 
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fn the federal corvsti tution or their own constitutions. They have spending 
power, power over their own public institutions, and broad regulat^Fy powers 
(police powers) over private activity affecting public health, safety, or 
general welfare. There are ^basically two levels of state regulation of non- 
public postsecondary education, although these levels' are not found in 
every state nor are they^always distinct. The first level is incorpora-- 
tion pr cl)|rteringj which does occur in every state. Incorporation laws, 
which set forth the conditions a non-public institution must meet^to come 
into existence, vary in sfpecificity among states. The second level is 
licensure.' This is a more substantial form of regulation because it includes 
educational, requirements as well as corporate ones. Not all states have^' 
licensure requirements, and tfieir strength and enforcement varies where they 
exist.. • / ' • . -r. • ' ^ ' . ^ ' ' ' 

Accrediting. agencies are Voluntary, private associations of member insti- 
tutions. They were originally, established so that (a) peer reviews of the 
quality of education of fered at member institutions could be conducted and (b) 
the public oou1d be assured that the graduates of certain professional schools 
(e.g., medicine and law) were competent to practice. Consequently, 'there a-re ' 
two basic types of accV-edi tation. Regional and some national accrediting asso-' - 
ciations conduct . institsLtional accreditation, under which an entire school is 
accredited. Special i zed accreditation is conducted by national associations 
which accredit one department or program^within an institution, usually one 
has al ready .been regionally accredited. 
Today the primary function fiN" accreditation is disputed. USOE, which^jP 
statute relies on the judgments of accrediting agencies it recognizes as one 
element in gaining eligibility for federal financial assistance programs, considers 

ir primary function to be one of certifying that aff institution has met 
est^bl is^CT standards of quality. However, the institutional accrediting 
community especially has disputed th-is view, arguing that institutional and 
program self-improvement is accrediting's main goal and that accreditation only 
certifies that an institotion is meeting its own stated purposes. 



Institutional eligibility . As previously stated, USOE administers five 
student assistance 'programs: Basic Educational Opportunity Grants (BEOG), 
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Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grants (S^OG), Coll-ege Work-Study (CWS), 
National Direct Student Loans (NDSL) and Guaranteed Student Loans (GSL), 
Institutional eligibility for these aid programs is -establ ished at two levels. 
General eligibility determinations are performed by DEAE, which reviews an 
institution's application according to -certain criteria which vary slightly 
among, public and^pri.vate non-profit institutions and proprietary schools. 
These criteria relate to the types of students admitted (high school graduates 
or^equivalent), legal (state) authorization to operate, length of program 

igree or training offereU, type^ of control , accreditation^ (br certifi- 
cation by three accredited institutiobis to which credits of f ered by the^ 
institution are transferable) and civiTrights compliance Qlerrell, 1974). 
The second level of eligibility determipatien is. establ*f sh(ed by the individual 
program affices in USOE. Eligibility determination's for specific assistance 
programs are ^rformed actording to the specific statutes arid regulations 
applicable )to those programs. 

The Office of Education rel ies -heavily on accrediting agencies to assess 
the^qual i t|^ive factors in determining eligibility. In order to justify this 
reliance, USOE must, in essence, "accredit" the accreditors. The Veterans 
Readjustment Assistance' Act of 1952 was the first piece of legislation which 
required, the U.S. Commissioner of Education to publish a list of nationally^ 
rec^nized accrfediting agencies and associations which he determined to be 
reliable authorities as to the quality of training offered by an educational 
insti tutio||fL This requirement has been repeated in subsequent legislation. 
Twenty-one federal agencies outside USOE also rely'on,the Commissioner's list 
(Herrell, 1974). As noted earlier, state agencies may also be recognized 
for approval of public postsecondary vocational education and nurse education 
institutions in connection with eligibility determinations. ^ 

DEAE is responsible for administering the process by which accrediting 
and state agencies secure initial and renewed recognition. It also provides 
support to the Commissioner's Advisory Committee on Accreditation and Insti- 
tutional Eligibility which is mandated to review policies and legislation, 
to suggest changes, recommend criteria and procedures for recognition of 
accrediting .and state agencies, and review applications for recognition and 
make reconmendat ions u^ion them {AI€S^ 1975a). 

I . ^ - . * 

Consumer protection . The consumer protection system for postsecondary 

education in the United States was. described in the FICE (1975) subcommittee 
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report* As with ^h^ governance ar^ eligibility systems previously discussed, / 
the federal government, states, and accreditijfet agencies ptciy a role.' Consumer 
organizations are also "involved.' ' ' " ^ ^ 

The stated and accrediting agencies'seem tp *do little in terms of ^ 
protecting eHucational consumers beyond what has already been described: 
However^ Willett(in ECS^ ]974a) noted that each st^^lTlTas appo^inted jn 
assistant attorney general for consume^ protecti(<n. 

• • • ^ # 

A variety of agencies provide asi^istance to educatioital consumers in- 
cluding "national- consumer advocate tssociationsi Better Business Bureaus, 
^municipal con$umer officials, various ombudsmen, and the growing number of 
groups seeking to, organize, defend and protect consumers. Trade unions have 
also stepped up their tnterest in the consumer field, and private business 
is becoming increasingly , responsive. " (FICE, 1975, p. 39) ^ 

The consumer pratection Uplictes of four federal agencies are noted 
. belov* although at least twelve others (Bureau of Health Resources Ofvelopinent, 
Social Security A(iminist»^tion, Department of Defense, Department of Housing 
and Urban Development, Bureau of Indian Affairs, Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration, Immigration and Naturalization Service, pepartment of Laboi^, 
Federal Aviation /ydmini strati on. Federal Communications Commission, Postal 
Service, and Civil Service Commission) have engaged in some form of activity 
in this area. ' . ' ' . 

The Office &f Consumer Affairs (OCA) in the Depar^ent of Health, 
Education, and Welfare serves mainly as a liaison between private consumer 
organizations and federal agencies responsible for educational consumer 
protection, although it does handle some complaints. "OCA basically promotes 
educational consumer protection from within the Federal and State governmental 
structure, and advocates 'self-help' mechanisms within the private sector." 
(FICE, 1975, p. 21) . ' 

The DEAE; and Commissioner's Advisory Committee are the Office of Education 
^components whose activities have greatest bearing on consumer protection, 
since many federal and other agencies base eligibility decisions on the DEAE 
judgments or judgments of recognized private accrediting agencies. DEAE 
also makes general institutional eTigit)ility decisions, and reviews com- 
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plaints. The Committee makes recommendations on legislative changes regard- 
in^ institutional or program eligibility for federal funds. 

The Federal Trade Commission has been active in consumer protection 
in the proprietary vocational sector of postseconda^ education. * It has 
been "ar>swerin3 consumer complaints for several years, has published guide- 
lirt6s to* inform ''schools of what are considered deceptive and unfair practices, 
has conducted a multi-jnedia consumer; education campaign, has ^engaged in 
litig[ation, has evolved a plan for federal/state cooperation and coordination, 
and has proposed va 4)inding trade regulation rule which requires information 
disclosure, ^ pro rata tuition refunds, a ten-day cooling-off and reaffirmation 
period, and disclosure and advertising substantiation (FICE, 1975). 

The FICE Subcommi%ee on E<iucational Consumer Protection is concerned 
with achieving better coordination of the federal agencies involved in edu-. 
cational consunier protection, determininsT a federal mechanism for this 
purpose, exploring legal questions regarding the role of the government, 
developing and disseminating information, and facilitating federal-state . 
cooperation and coordination, FICE; has cooperated with^ECS and other agencies 
in preparing the Model State Legislation, sponsoring the National Invitational 
Conferences on Educational Consumer Protectioixpeml developing educational 
materials (FICE, 1975). ^ 

Mutual perspectives . Governance, eligibility, and consumer protection 
in postsecondary education are three complex systems built upon interrela- 
tionships of the federal government, accrediting ^gencies and the states 
(and, in the case of consumer protection-, other agencies as well). The 
federal government supports accreditation. However, ^oth Herrell.and Bell 
indicated that the federal governrperrt is engaged in nudging accrecfiting 
agencies toward more public accountability (Bell , 1974, p. 8; and Herrell, 
1974, p. 10). "Mr. John Proffitt, Director of DEAE and Executive Secrj^tary of 
the Commissioner's Advisory Committee on Accreditation and Institutional 
Eligibility, stated the position more directly: "Our most pressing task, 
then, in the quest for: accountability must be to devise new mechanisms for 
regeneration in accreditation." (Proffitt, 1971, p. 9) ^ 



Accrediting agencies regard federal effprts with. concern. :Di eke, 
and Miller (1972), at that time Executive and Associate Directors of 
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National .Commission on Accrediting, suggested that the growing relationship 
^ between the government and accrediting agencies might lead to greater direction 
and regulation of the latter by the former. They feared that this would 
"result in the feder#rgovernment gaining a' beachhead in establishing educa- 
tional standards and practices. The threats are sufficient to warrant 

" serious consideration of future relationships " (pi 138) They assumed 

that "Growing federal control over .accreditation carries with'it the potential' 
for considerable control over educational practices and standards. This 
violates the ^£y^JtiQnal role of the federal government in education, if ' 
not its constitutional 'fiuthbrity." (p. 141) 

The federal government also seems to. favor "...increased reliance on 
State agencies to plft)vide added consumer protection in postsecondary educa- 
ttpfl^... One salient advantage in using State agencies, v/hen they are • t 
efficient and effective, is that they generally can provide closer survein(a|(ce 
^and oversight, and can react more quickly, than can a regional or national f-;^' 
nation or agency." (Herrell, 1974, p. 24) The qualif4br in the seatqjiqe 




)ove suggests .that not all states are viewed as performirWthe consumer 
protection function satisfactorily. Bell (1974) listed f^ to 



improve the eligibility determination system. Efforts- td|3RMffltb€?i the 
state approval process were "based upon the premise that gorfernance of edu- 
cation is a fundamental responsibility of the States." (p. 5) * ' 

Representatives of the states believe that "the federal role in # 
consumerism in education has been minimal." (Ashler in ECS, 1974a, p. 8) 
Clark (1975) noted that "...critics still maintain that the states have not 
done dvQood or thorough job of providing accountability^." (p. 2) While he 
ackrHwl^dged that state efforts could be improved, he cited a research 
brief prepared by the National Association of "State Administrators and 
Supervisors of Private Schools which "indi,cated tha^ states had made a more 
concerted effort to regulate post-secondary vocational education than was 
heretofore known or acknowledged." (p. 4) 

It is consistent with the states' desire to do more in the area of 
consumer protection that they believe "accreditation was never designed to' 
eliminate fraud or thwart thepractices leading to deception and misrepresen- 
tation." (Clark, 1975, p. 6) "... the cr^ tics of state accreditation are 
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wrong when they support a system [of regional and national accreditation] 
that is badly flawed, does not resemble its original purpose and is sought 
for the wrong reasons." (Clark, 1975, p. 5) 



ndaftons 



Review of Improvement Recocrtnendaftohs 

It -IS generally recognized, then, that consumer protection in pqstsecondary 

education is currently inadequate. In this section, suggestions for meeting 

* ■> 

some of the major consumer protection needs are discussed. 



Redress 



Suggestions for isnproving grievance and redress procedures for the 
educational consumers may be categorized by the gVoup or agency assigned 
primary responsibility for them. Willett (in ECS, 1974a) argues that the 
student is in the center of the educational marketplace and therefore* sug- 
gests that student organizations publish their problems with schools to 
their peers, establish their own complaint process, and work with schools 
and other consumer protection groups or agencies ||^o find solutions. Stark 
(1975) and ECS (1974b) both reconniend that the Institutions themselves 
establish and disseminate grievance and redress procedures. Seminar III of 
the Second National Consumer Protection Conference (ECS, 1975) proposed 
that these procedures range from informal to structured and that student 
oUnbudsmen assist in implementing them. Stark further suggested that if 
intrainstitutional mechanisms were inadequate, an interinstitutional tribunal 
be established to avoid the possibility of a governmental redress mechanism. 

The National Advisory. Coifncil on Education Professions Development 
(NACEPD, 1975), and another seminar at the^Second National Conference (ECS, 
1975) proposed that the states supply grievance and redress mechanisms. One 
mechanism described earlier in this section is available in ECS's Model State 
Legislation. The "Gatekeepers" report of the National Advisory ^jbgncil 
cited above reconmended t^t t\my^t^ta0 licensing authorities keep statistical 
records of complaints, offer redress, and "crack down" on repeated offender 
institutions by suspending their licenses to operate* Still another seminar 

at the Se<;ond National Conference suggested that institutions should publish 
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their refund policies, the states should require consistency among them, 
and students' e^peals should be handled by the institution, the state ^ or 
the^eaiurts. ' * 

Numerous calls for a central national complaint clearinghouse have 
been made (e.g., FICE, 1975; ECS, 1974b and 1975; and Bell, 1974). Three 
functions for the clearinghouse have been proposed, although not all authors 
suggest each one. The clearinghouse could provide redress itself or refer 
a complaint to an appropriate agency for action, it could serve a research 
and communication function alerting appropriate agencies to investigate 
possibly offending institutions, and it could deal with institutions engaged 
in malpractice illtfnforcing regulations or encouraging other agencies^ do so. 

Information » , 

Of the three types of consumer protection information discussed on page 13 
most of the suggestions for providing students with more and better informa- 
tion concerned the first type--objective, comparable data on postsecondary. 
educational alternatives. Some authors did suggest providing consumers 
with judgments of institutions' quality, but mo^t of the discjj^sion surround- 
ing regulatory agencies' decisions concerned improving information flow 
among regulators. ^ 

Disclosure of objective information on alternatives to postsecondary 
educational consumers was a popular consumer protection strategy in the 
literature reviewed. As Orlans, et al. (1974) noted, "To inform students 
adequately^i^ome critical and possibly damaging institutional information 

must be published " (p. 29) However, institutions have rights as well as, 

consumers, and some caution must be Introduced into the calls for complete 
disclosure. "Bhe Orlans report recommends that "a series of trials should be 
undertaken toijetermine the kinds of information that can and cannot, should 
and should not be regularly collected and/or issued about all postsecondary 
institutions and special groups and samples." (|i« 26) 

Finally, the literature notes various problems with collecting and 
disclosing certain types of data in meaningful ways. Employment, earnings, ^. 
and attrition infonnation have been most problematic (e.g., .Bell, 1974; 
and ECS, 1975). Varitous strategies have been proposed for making information 
about postsecondary educational options available to consumers. Basically, 
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the proposals fall into two types: one in which th^ ^'nstitutions themselves 
make tha^nformation available directly to consmpgrs, and the other ^in 
which information is collected from institution and made available to 
consular s by some, outside agency. 

. * It is usyally suggested that instituj^lonal disclosure occur in catalogs- 
or similar documents. The Fund for the Imprbvernent of Postsecondary Edu- 
cation recently funded a national project in which selected institutions are 
preparing "educational" prospectuses to describe the type of experie; 
the^^fer. The intent of the project is to determine what instftutions 
themsefves can do to set 'information standards (DHEW, 1974). Stark (1975), 
speaking to the higher education community, noted that inslTTtutional efforts 
aimed at improving communication/^ith educational consumers are alternatives 
to government regulation of. this area. ^ 

Federal and state agencies have already begun to mandate better informa- 
tion flow to consumers. The Terms of Agreement institutions must sign to ^ 
participate in the GSL program require them to make good faith efforts to 
inform prospective students about the institution, its programs, faculty, 
and facilities. .Special additional requirements apply to institutions offer- 
ing occupational tratning. They must disclose employment and earnings data 
on their graduates to students prior to enrollment (USOE, 1975). In 
interpreting fair twde laws that affect proprietary vocational training^ 
schools, the Federal Trade Cormlission issued guidelines on affirmative dis- 
closures prior to enrollment (OC. 1972), The guidelines indicate that 
written information on academiby progress policies, additional costs, facil- 
ities, equipment, tlass size, placement services, and other facts likely'to 
influence enrollment decisions s+iauld be furnished to prospective students 
before they sign enrollment contracts. The ECS (1973) Model State Legisla- 
tion, which has been adopted by several states (e.g., Tennessee, North 
Carolina, ancl Montana), requires institutions to provide students and 
prospective students with a catalog or brochure describing the programs 
offered, program objectives, length of program^ tuition and other charges; 
cancellation and refund policies, and other facts in order to obtain state 
authorization to operate. Further regulation of institutional disclosure is 
likely, as evidenced by pending legislation and regulations (e.g., FTC's 
proposed trade regulation rule for proprietary vocational and home' study 
schools, FTC, 1975; Postsecondary Education Consumer Protection Act of 1975, 
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Bell & Pettis, 1975; and proposed amendments to the Higher Education Act 
called^ihe Student-Financial Aid Act of 1975, U.S. Congress, 1975). 

Becommendations for establishing central dissemination mechanisms were 
the major strategy proposed for outsiders to provide information to, consumers 
about all postsecondary educational institutions or programs. None of the 
sources reviewed suggested that the federal government establish and run such 
a dissemination center for information on postsecondary options, but the 
Second National Conference on Consumer Protection (ECS, 1975) indicated that 
the federal government should establish standard definitions for information 
and provide funding^for national level and state level centers. 

Systems of Postsecondary Governance, Institutional Eligibility, and 
Consumer Protection 

The preceding recommendations for improving consumer protection dealt ^ 
mainly with nrotectincf^stgdents throuqh better informed decision^ 
making and grievance and redress procedures. This section presents 
a brief overview of some of the suggested means other groups with 
responsibilities for consumer protection could employ to better discharge 
this function. The most specific and comprehensive set of Recommendations 
.were made by the seminar on institutional responses at the Second Natiohal 
Conference on Consumer Protection in Postsecondary Education (6iS, 1975), - 
which called for truth in advertising, an institutional code of ethics, the 
passage of ECS Model Legislation, bett^ student orientation, improved 
information disclosure to prospective students, and functional student 
grievance procedures, with the right of appeal. 

As previously discussed, institutions could do much to aid in protect- 
ing consumers through disclc^sures. Olson (1974) suggested each one should 
publish a central disclosure document which references addition^ information 
kept in a central location to whi^h the public has access. In addition, 
BICE (1975) and^Stark (|975) suggested dissemination of a document informing 
students of their rights and responsibilities. Finally, it was noted (by 
Nelson in ECS, 1974a; ECS, 1975; and Stark, 1975) that clearly written 
contnects between institutions and students which specify the services to be 
priJvided and exact charges would aid in consumer protection. 
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Accrediting agencies . Accrediting agencies have been repeatedly criti- 
cized for failure to'protect the Student's interests and for inadequately 

m 

evaluating the quality of education or training offered at member institutions 
(e.g. ,-^^Orlans, et al., 1974). These criticisms may not be entirely fair, 
given the interests accrediting agencies represent, their majpr goal of help- 
ing institutions improve in achieving the institution's own objectives, their * 
lack of resources, and their unv/ill ingness to server as policenjbn. ^ It has 
.also been suggested that the consumer protection aspects of accreditation could 
be Improved by the participation' of ^ voider range of public representatives 
inragency decisions (Herrel^, 1974; and Report "on Higher Education, 1971). 
This suggestion. has been included in USOE's new criteria for recognition of 
accrediting agencies (MES, 1975a). 

States . Strengthening states' licensing or ajjproval and enforcement 
capabilities is a popular theme in improving postsecondary education 
consumer protection. Since states have the major responsibility for govern- 
ing postsecondary education, consumer protection would be advanced signifi- 
cantly if they could perform their functions better (NACEPD, 1975). 

The Education Cdmmissjon of the States' (ECS) Model State Legislation 
suggests criteria an institution must meet in order to operate and continue 
operation, ^and contains procedur;es for investigating institutions and re- 
voking their licenses if they fail to meet th^e criteria. It also'requires 
agents of institutions to obtain permits. These permits may be withdrawn 
if the rules set forth in the legislation" are violated^ Violations may also 
result* in civil or criminal penalties (ECS, 1973). 

V The FICE Subcommittee on Educational Consumer Protection (1975) 
recommended that ECS and the National Association of State Administrators 
and Supervisors of Private Schools assist '*those states which do not have 
'approval ' legislation, or which are interested in s.treaml ining. . .existing 
legislation. . .[to adopt]. . .legislation at least as strong and prbconsumer 
as the Model Legislation." (p. 55) 

However, Clark (1975) felt that licensing as it is now conceived is tod 
simple a procedure with too many loopholes. He suggested that the states 
concentrate on better approval procedures and enforcement^ capabil i ties to 
eliminate fraud and deceptive practices. 
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Bell (1974). also stressed the need for better state enforcement in 
his tes'tijnony before the Federal Trade Commissi onl In a statement which 
presented USOE's efforts tp strengthen the state approval process he noted 
that "... the issues that cor>front us tpday include not only the development 
of regulatory laws^ but also how such laws are administered and enforced." 
(p. 7) !- \ - 

r 

-•^^ Federal government . The role of the federal government in consumer 
pr^ection has been extensively discussed. Most of the suggestions for ^ 
improving the federal role in consumer protection concerned improving 
regulation, making bettec rules and establishing effective enforcement 

mechanisms with regard to institutional eligibility for federal financial 

* r * 

assistance. • 

The Eligibility Task Force of the Institute for Educational Leadership 
(1975) proposed four conceptual models for alternative eligibility systems: 
(a) a disclosure system separated from accreditation and based on comparable 
institut4wal informatiort; (b) a state approval system; (c) a private 
approval system based on accreditation decisions; and (d) a universal system 
in which all state licensed institutions are eligible and a federaToffice 
^assumes authority* for limiting, suspending, or terminating eligibility on 
the bases of ^complaints and other information. It also organized solutions 
to eligibility questions into eleven categories. These range from minor 
modifications of the present tripartite system, through increased state 
agency respons7i)ility, to total federal responsibility discharged by a 
separate national commission or the Commissioner of Education using truth 
in advertising requirements or Federal Trade Commission or* Securities and 
Exchange Commission type authority. ^ 



The tripartite system . Of the literature reviewed foe this project, 
only The Second Newman Report (1973) recommended outright abandonment of 
the current tripartite system for determining eligibility for federal funds » 
It proposed that eligibility be separated from accreditation and be based 
on institutional disclosure and "an administrative judgment thai an insti- 
tution has the capacity to perform its stated mission." (p. 108) Other 
sources proposed alterations in the current tripafrtite system to deal with 
specific problems. 

A major theme in the literature was giving states more responsibility 
in the eligibility determination process. This is consistent with their 
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basic responsibilities for governing education and with the recommendations 
presented earlier to u^rade states' licensing and enforcement capabilities. 
Providing technical assistance and training to states to help them upgrade 
their capabilities in eligibility determination was widely recommended 
(e.g., NACEPb; 1975; FICE, 1975; Pinkham, 1975; Orlans, et aM 1974; and 
Bell, 19^5). ^ 

' The accrediting agencies' role in eligibility determination was a 

serious issue in improving educational consumer protection. Concerns re- 

volved around the basic issue 6f relying on accrediting agencies for quality 

decisions. Orlans, et al. (1974) stated the problem very directly. "The 

common belief that regional accreditation is an assurance of institutional 

quality or even excellence cannot be sustained." (p. 253) If this is the 

case, then a major assumption about the tripartite eligibility system's 

function in consumer protection (that only quality institutions attain 

accreditation)' is false. 

» 

Three types of solutions to t^s issue in eligibility determination 
as it relates to consumer protection were proposed. The first was reducing 
reliance on accreditation decisions. This theme parallels calls for assign- 
ing more responsibility to the states. The second type of solution was slowly 
improving the ac(^redi tation process so it could serve as a more effective 
indicator of institutional quality -in eligibility determinations. This has 
been USOE's stance. The third type 'of proposal concerned regulating ac- 
crediting agencies^more strongly to demand that they meet the expectations of 
eligibility. This theme is best represented in the proposed Postsecondary 
Education Consumer Protection Act of 1975 (H. R. 2786 introduced by 

Represeatatives Bell and -Pettis, 1975). 

. ^ 

Another body of suggestions for improving the eligibility system 
concerned changing the requirements institutions must meet to become eligible. 
Many suggestions for mandatij^g disclosure were mside. TM^ Terms of Agreement 
required of schools participating in the Guaranteed Student Loan Program is ^ ^ 
an example of this. The form requires that the chief executive officer 
^insure that his or her institution complies with the laws and regulations of 
the Higher Education Act, includin^distribution of required information to 
students. Proposed disclosure requirements for eligibility most often^concern 
occupational courses and deal with providing information on dropout, completion 
ano^lacement rates, and refund policies (e.g., FICE, 1975'; Pugsley & Hardman, 
1975; U.S. Congress, 1975; and FTC, 1975). 
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Monitoring, enforcement, and terminat.ie%of eligibility , the above discus 
sion'of the eligibility determination svstCT introduces other recommendations 
for improving the system through monitoring^jfinforcement, and withdraw^ of 
eligibility. The First Consumer Protection 'conference (ECS, 1974by ac^mpanied 
the recornTiendation cited earlier (that states establ ish consumer protection 
safeguards)* with the suggestions that USOE consider withdrawing funds frb» 
those school^, that fail to comply with the safe^ards. Suggestions that eligi- 
bility be tied to disclosure are usually accompanied by provisions for re- 
stricting Or^fhdr^wing eligibility if informatj^n is inaccurate or not^%rth- 
coming (e.g., ECS,|l975; and Millard, 1975). The"jiew regulations that require 
Terms^of Agreement for participation in the GSL. P^igram (DHEW,'' 1975) also 
include provisions for limitation, suspension, or'itennination of eligibility. 
Pinkham (1975) suggests that "the adminislriition <;^ the eligibility portions 
of federal programs in education should bei-,coordTnated by one agency with 
authority to restrict or terminate eligibiUty." 2) He believes DEAE 
should be entrusted with this responsibili^ afelrgi^en a' boost in status 
and statutory authority to handle it. He fUrthersr^c6?linends that the - 
"Advisory Committee on Accreditation and InstitutijSha^Eligibility must,., 
design and irtiplement a system covering the full ejjtent 'of determining, 
monitoring, anck terminating eligibility." ^rjj^p, 4-)jp^ * 

Improved coordination and crommunicatioR . The preceding pages ha^^ 
discussed ways in 'which institutions, the rocretfiTtaSlon agencies, the states, 
and the federal assistance programs could improve it|uj^r consumer protection 
functions in postsecondary education. Many obser^irs *have noted that a major 
improvement in the consumer protection sjr^^^em couia be brought about simply 
by- prov-iding, greater coordination and edrnmunjcation among them, Kaplin (}975) ^ 
believes "the immediate goals should '"^j^pased-' understanding of each " ■ 
element's capabilities; sharper emphasis on eaich element's strong points; ^ 
clearer definition of each element's function^ and better division, coordina- 
tion, and interrelationship of functions Eech element should adopt pro- * 

cedures for, sharing information with one another of adverse determinations 
against institutions or programs engaging in consumer abuse." (pp, 26-29) 
The FICE (1975) report recommended that assistance and guidance should be 
provided to encourage the exchange of information between organizations 
concerned with consumer protection in education.' 
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Bell (1975) recommended a central consumer protection clearinghouse 
that "...would provide for sharing of information mth groups such as 
regulatory agencies, accrediting associations, state-wide coordinating 
agencies and federal agencies..." (p. 3) The purpose of this clearing- 
house is somewhat different* from the other types of clearinghouses mentioned 
previously (e.g., one for information on student complaints and one serving 
as a data bank on institutional information). Although it is possible and 
was suggested (e.g., ECS, 1974b) that one clearinghouse serve multiple pur- 
poses, the unique function of the clearinghouse recommended here is the 
exchange of regulatory information or information on aa institution's abusive, 
practices. As Pugsley and Hardman (1975) and Orlans, et al . (1974) note, 
such information exchange could serve as an "early warning" system to alert 
regulatory bodies to emerging problems. ^ 

Literature Summary 
« ^ 

The body of li4:erature which has been reviewed and^ synthesized may be 
briefly characterized by several observations. First, there is a wealth of 
"expert opinion" about (a) the nature of consumer protection needs in 

postsecondalry education and (b) possible improvement mechanisms. But there 

I, , • ■- — .- 

is almost no empirical evidence to suggest the actual extent of presumed 
institutional abuses or the degree to which consumers themsejA/es perceive 
various\|pstitutional .practices to be abusive. Congressional and regulatory 
commission hearings, media exposes, and scandals about high loan default 
rates provide interesting case studies and circumstantial evidence but very 
little comprehensive data. 

Second, government regulatory bodies have an understandable tendency 
to either ignore the importance of institutional eligibility limitation and 
suspension decisions (focusing instead on the less thorny eligibility 
determination area) or to suggest that these decisions are really the 
responsibility of some other agency. This is especially the case with regard 
to the imposed role of non-governmental accrediting agencies. The entire 
area of regulatory agency monitoring, enforcement, and termination, without 
which there can be no serious redress or regulatory intervention on behalf 
of ^consumers, is characterized by buck passing. Recently cases of blatant 
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and self-admitted consumer abuse and fraud have been allowed to persist 
for-months because no single party in tJhe tripartite eligibility system 
was able (or willing?) to step in and suspend the eligibility of the schools 
concerned. Regulatory appr^ches are further threate/ied by a growing and 
politically powerful national reaction against sprawling and insensifrvfe" 
governmental guidelines, reporting requirements, and red tape. 

Third, there is very limited sensitiv'ity to the fact that education 
is' a specialized, intangible service thflLtmy'not be susceptible to |:radi- 
tional, marketplace consumer pro/ecti on devices. Millard (in ECS, 1974b) 
was one sensitive and eloquent exception. 

There is very clearly a di fference between the student as a person 
,jahd consumer in relation to General Motors or Post Toasties. The 
. :}^.tudent*s relation to his education is a much more complex relation- 
s?htp. ^ The student himself is involved in a unique way in the process 
of his education. He is not only consumer, he is participant, and he 

. is product This does not in any way denigrate consumer protection 

in postsecondary education, but it does involve the recognitiion that 
the problem we are dealing with, while an essential problem, does 
have to be related to the other aspects of personality, other aspects 
of lifeMnvolvement. (p. 11) 

Fourth, the informed-consumer approach to educational^ consumer protection 
suffers from a dangerously narrow fixation with "providing cQnsumers with 
better information." This fixation usually manifests itself in: (a) ex- 
tensive lists of things individuals "ought to know in making better post- 
secondary education decisions"; (b) various kinds of cleacinghouses and 
mechanisms to serve as central repositories and distribution channels for 
masses of descriptive institutioRal data; and (c) itivariably, calls for 
improved-guidance and counseling in the secondary schools. All of these 
things are no doubt needed. But the potential for immediate major impact 
would seem to be in (a) separating the more narrow consumer protection 
interests from those of educational and career decision making in general 
and (b) identifying a very limited set of things individuals ought to know ., 
and be able. to do to avoid or deal properly with abusive institutional 
practices . 

Finally, there is limited recognition of the growing popular awarenfess > 
that the powers of government are not limitless; it is not possible to protect 
citizens from all, possible social evils. Citizens must invest some of their 
own time and effort to promote their own welfare; government must, however, 
insure that the opportunities for these investments are available to all. 
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Development and Pilot Test of Instruments and Analysis Procedures 



The Primary Elements of Educational Consumer Protection 

Which institutional conditions and practices cap mislead students and 
frustrate even their well-made decisions? 

Our first task in defining the primary elements of consumer protection 
in p^tsecondar)( education was to build a taxonomy of situations for which 
there could be general agreement that "this is clearly abusive." A two-stage 
20% random sample (see Table 2) of complaints was selected from the QEAE 
student complaint file at USOE (see Behr & Babington, 1974). Each complaint 
which contained some documentation was studied to identify: 

• the exact nature of the student's complaint; ^ 

• its antecedent conditions (i.e., its cause, in terms of precipitating 
conditions admittedly, existing in the school); • . ' 

• the resolution, if any; and 

• ways in which the student might have best avoided the situation. 

Table 2 * . „ ' 

SAMPLE FROM DEAE STUDENT COMPLAINT FILE 

Final 

Entire Percent of Original Percent of Augmented 



Year 
1969 


FiljB - 
10 


File 
2% 


Sample 
1 


Sample 

1% . 


" Sample 
2 


Percent 
2% 


1970 


60 


10% 


12 


15% 


18 


16% 


4971-— 


106 • 


17% 


- -19 


' 2M ~ - 


25 


. .. -' 22% - - 


1972 


161 


26% 


25 


31%' 


30 


26% 


1973 




24^ 


16 


20% 


23 


20% 


1 Jan - 
1 July 1974 


43 


7% 


4 


5% 


5 


4% 


1 July 1974 - 
1 July 1975 


96 


15% 


4 


, 5% 


12 


10% 



TOTAL ~ 630 ' 101%' 81"^ ,,jS*'0% 115 100% 



Appendix A presents examples of abuses derived from 242 sgch "incidents'* 
extracted from the .sample of 115 student complaints. These examples were ' 
auginented by a similar analysU of a sample of s'tudent complaints drawn.frqm 
the consumer complaint files of the Federal Trade Commission and the previously 
summarized literature search (see also Helliwell fr Jung, 1975). Additional 
examples of perceived abuse were discovered which dealt primarily with lack of 
school financial stability. These «Kamples concerned cases wK«re schools had 
closed without warniag, leaving students with unpaid loans and no recourse for^ 
obtaining the educational services for which they had paid. All examples, 
wheh grouped, yielded the 14 initial categories listed previously in.Tabl€ 1 
(page 3). • . , ' • ^ ' • 

Using analysis of the antece'dent conditions (causes) which, appeared to 
lead to the various^examples of student abuses listed in Appendix A, we produced 
a revised let of "potentially abusive institutional policies and practices." 
This set, along with s,elected examples which were judged to be fairly typical , 
is presented in Appendix it served as our basic guide in the developirlBIt of 
indicators of abusive institutional practices. 

There are no doubt other potentially abusive institutional practices, and 
in the cour^^(>f .pyr stucjy we discovered many of them. The ones listed in 
Appendix B were. chosen because they represented, in our judgment, the set that 
was most dangerous to students receiving federal aid and most easily detectable 
without recojurse to: (a) excessive subjectivity (e.g., without attempting to 
define and measure "poor morSl character of administrators"), or (b) excessive 
expense- (e.g. , without requiring schools to carry out c6stly data collection ' 
and tabulation efforts on "training-related" job success of graduates or buy 
costly performanoe or surety bonds). 
" ^ The hatureof the universe of cbmpl^ documents with which we had 

.to work provided one major bi-as which must be made explicit at this time. All 
of the consumer complaints we examined at DEAE and most of the consumer protec- 
. tion literature involved non-public occupational training institutions. However, 
our work in identifying^^e institutiori^^buses listed in Appendix B/led us . 
to. conclude that the practices reportedj^Brein do not occur solely in* occupa- 
tional training institutions but also occur to some extent in institutions of 
higher education,^ It was concluded that the nature of private occupational 
trailing, the contractual implication of learning a specified "skill" for a - 
specif iecl amount Qf money, contributes to an atmosphere in which the student , 
""is mprie likely to perceive abuse, - 
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The Zeitgeist of media exposes on "predatory" occupational training 
school? supports this atmosphere. Conversely, the unspecified (perhaps unspecifiable) 
nature of higher .education's goals makes. it extremely unlikely that "victims" of 
abusive practices will perceive a sound justification for complaining or will 
actually render a formal complaint, even if they do«pefceive justification. 
Paradoxically, the academic freedom which is so important for preserving Ihe 
independe^nce of intellectual inquiry ifi higher education makes it possible that 
abusive practices may go unexamined and may be\perpetuated longer ttian in the 
area of occupational ^training. • • <» 

Indicators pf Abusive Practices „ 

Indicators ajce tabulations or derived' numbers which can beljjsed to. period- 
icalTy -gauge the di recti o^and magnitude of complex processes'l'^^While there rarely 
is a one-to-one correspondence between indicators and the jjnderlying processes 
they are intended to represent, indtcators nevertheless afforjd convenient pppor- 
^tunities to assess events and provide useful insights into what is happening--^ 
over time. Indicators may be conceptualized .along a d i men s i o)k Pfj:or res po ndence 
with reality, ranging frpm close;' correspondence (e.g., number of freight car 
loadings) to slight correspondence ''(e.g. , Index of Gross National Product). . 
Experience with economic and social indicators has shown that the further away an 
indicator progresses from the underlying events it describes, the more difficult 
it is- to collect and interpret— to use in m^king\decisions. A long history of 
Standardization and "empirical validation is often required in order to interpret 
indirect indicators, while direct indicators can be used more rapidly, collected, 
and interpreted, on the basis of their correspondence with reality. 

In the present case, indicators were desired which could help a large 
numbeiv^f interested parties make judgments about a concept known as "consumer 
-^abuse." It was apparent that the concept was multi-dimensional and that potential 
indicators could vary greatly in directness, or the degree to which they 
corresponded with reality in postsecondary institutions. Our analysis of the 
types of decisions to be facilitated by consumer protection indicators, for both 
the regulatory and non-regulatory approaches, led .us to believe that more direct 
indicators, such as the frequency with which a certain abusive practice occurs 
in an institution , would be more useful than indirect indicators, such as an 
institution's "dropouti' rate, "placement" rate, etc. These indirect indicators, 
because of their tendency to react to multiple sources of causation, are 
highly susceptible to misinterpretation. More seriously, comparisons between 
or among institutions based on such .indicators may be easily influenced by 
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factors which. are beyond the power of an institu1:lon to control , such as • 
entering student ability, labor market fluctuations, previous student employfent 
history, etc. All are also very difficult to collect and report in a.ny standard- 
ized manner, gp that comparisons among self-reported iq^stttutional "rates" for 
consumer protection purposes could be b1ased/by large methodological variance, 
' It was therefore decided that*primary attention in this project would be 
paid to "indicators which constituted direct, descriptive information subject to 
relatively clear interpretation by potential recipients* and. suppliers alike^ 
Indirect indicators were formulated and collfected to the extent feasible, so 
that the time-consum^^ing steps of standardisation and empirical validation could 
be at least initiAted. during the present project. ^ The specific indicators and * 
data analysis proceduHs which were developed are Hiscuss^ later in this section. 



Data Collection Mechahismsr ^ 

The most desirable Ihechanism's for obtaining indicators are those which 
provide accurate data without imposing a new reporting burden; they result) from 
new analyses and reporting of already collected data. ' We performed a search to 
determine whether data on .potentially abusive school -f>ractice§ (see Appendix B) 
sufficient for consumer protection utilization are currently available-. 

Some higher education experts suggested' that data from already existing 
federal data collection 'mechanisms, such as the 41igher Education General Infor- 
mation Survey (HEGIS) snd the Vocational School Survey,' both conducted by the 
National Center for Educational Statistics (NCES), could be used to orovide consumer 

i 

that these data, as published in NCES's Education Directory and Schools for Careers , 
are not of the "consumer protection " type as defined earlier (they are more of ' 
the "better information for decision making" type). ^ 

Currently the USOE student assistance programs also gather some form of*. ' 
data fron Q^^i cipating institutions. These data are defined-as those necessary . 
for the "adequate administration" of the program. They basically concern the ' 
numbers and characteristics of enrolled students, amounts of financial aid * 
awarded, etc. Even though data on potentially abusive school practices- could 
theoretically be required under the "adequate administration"* clause, our searches 
reveaiea that USOE programs collect such data at the present time. 



protection indicators. Ignoring the possible inaccuracy and long publlcatior 
lag time of the HEGIS and the Vocational School Survey, it is clear 



^HEGIS data generally are published one to three years after their collection: 
Vocational School Survey data have had a three to four year del a v between 
collection and publication. ^ 
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An example of potentially relevant data which ^re currently collected 
^would be those obtained by some private accrediting teams during institutional 
site visits, especially ratings of program and faculty quality. Howeve^, it 
seemed clear to us that the publication of these confidential ratings, even if 
it could somehow be mandated, would lower their value for their prinary purpose, 
which is institutional self-study and improvement. Lack of recency was also 
a major problem, since accreditation site visits occur only twice every decade, 
on the average. 

As another example, the audited fiscal reports on an institution's financial 
•condition, submitted yearly to accreditation bodies and to some state approval 
agencies, probably contain relevant clues to the existence of consumer abuses, 
especially in ttie area of financial stability. We made contacts with organiza?* 
tions such as the National As^ciation of College and University Business 
Officers, the American Institu»of Certified Public Accountants, and the National 
Center'for Higher Education Management Systems in hopes of identifying direct 
indices of an institution's financial healttr which could be derived from these 
fiscal reports. These contacts yielded several helpful suggestions but no 
definitive techniques for deriving direct indicators of a postsecondary insti- 
tution's financial stabiTtty. 

College and school catalogs also seemed to have potential as a datff source, 
because almost every institution publishes an up-to-date, detailed catalog 
describing i t^iofferings, facilities, and operational practices. For all indi- 
cators we initially identified, we made an attempt to determine whether they 
could be obtained from a simple analysis of school catalogs or other public 
information documents. In general, the. indicators we judged to be most important 
were not included in catalogs or other document*^ 

Our preliminary observations, whidi Were only partially supported later by* 
actual data, thus led us to the conclusion that existing data colTectton mecha- 
nisms and sources were inadequette to provide indicators that were descriptive of 
the instftuftional characteristics, policies, and practices which related directly 
to student consumer abuse. Therefore, we decided that some new data collection 
mechanism was needed to provide information sufficient for the consumer protection 
approaches we had identified. 
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The Institutional Report Forms (IRF's) 

Two Institutional Report Forms (IRF's) were drafted to serve as the 
basic-data collection instruments of the regulatory approach. The forms 
were bMed on the policies and practices contained in Appendix B, One form 
contained items appropriate for occupational training institutions and^ffie 
other for degree granting institutions of highar education. The 13 cate- 
gories, of items included in the original draft IRF's are listed in Table 3, 
In all cases, items were written keeping in mind the critical data require- 
ments listed op page 5, A "yes/no/not applicable" item format was adopted 
for all items where it was feasible (53 out ji,f 55 on the first draft IRF 
for occupational schools). The preliminary IRF's were designed to be 
optically-scanned self-rejOj^l^Cquestionnaires which cQuld easily be filled 
out by institutional staff .and returned to a central processing facility 
for machine scoring and rapid data reductiorf and processing. The self- 
report feature was controversial, in that it offe|ed acininistrators the 
opportunity to intentionally misrepresent their school's policies and practices; 
it thus required (a) mechanisms for auditing forms and (b) penalities for misre- 
presentations discovered by audits. ^5sbme commentators on the draft IRF's claimed 
th^t honest responses could never be obtained, and that the IRF's would "make 
liars out of honest people." We disagreed, contending that: (a) no institution 
was expected to be perfect (i.e., have no potential abuses at all); (b) even 
misrepresentations would have the effect of causing administrators to rev,1ew 
their policies and perhaps change them in a pro-consumer direction; and (c) an ^ 
efficient auditing mechanism could be developed, using reviews of an instittition* 
IRF res(|pnses by officials of pee^ institutions and the tripartite eligibiltty 
system who have personal knowledge of the institution. . % 

"•Other commentators worried that the yes/no item format was really too sfmple 
for measuring such a complex concept as potential for student abuse. Again, we 
disagreed. We felt we- had identified a good basic set of potentially abusive, 
policies and practices. The items were designed simply to find out whether or 
not those policies and practices existed at an institution; they were quite 
straightforward, requiring no unreasonably complex judgments or obtrusive data 
collection efforts. We felt we had a -strong rationale for each item we included 
in the original draft IRF's (see Jung, et al . , 1975). 
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Table 3 

TOPICS INCLUDED IN ORIGINAL DRAFTS 
OF INSTITUTIONAL REPORT FORMS 

K Refund Policies and Practices 

2. Recruiting and Admissions Practices 

3. Instructional Programs^ 

4. Instructional Staff 

5. Disclosure in Written Documents 

6. Student Selection and Orientation ' 

7. Instructional Equipment and Facilities^ 

8. Job Placement Services and Follow-Through 

9. Advertising Practices^ 

10. Recordkeeping Practices . 

11. Stability of Instructional Staff 

12. Representation of Chartered, Approved, or Accredited Status 

13. Financial Stability 



The Enrolled Student Questionnaire (tSQ) 

One additional c(3ta collection form for the regulatory approach was 
drafted to obtain the perceptions of enrolled students about the potential 
abuses described in Appendix B. The originally intended purnose of the ESQ was to 
gather a broad range of data roughly parallel to the IRF data, with categories 
similar to the 13 IRF topics listed in Table 3. A multiple-choice item format 
was adopted, and a procedure for questionnaire administration -was developed 
using independently controlled in-class marking by first year students in target 
institutions, first year s^idents were selected because it was felt that (a) 
all institutions, even occupational training institutions with one-year programs, 
would have "first year" students, and (b) first year students would have better 
knowledge about the Institution's advertising, recruiting, admissions, disclosure, 
and orientation practices. In-class marking was selected because it would avoid 
^ the problems caused by non-response to a mailed survey. The administration pro- 
^ cedure was independently controlled to avoid the possibility of data contamina-' 
tion by potentially self-serving school administrators. As will be described 
later, however^ these adminfStration procedures were modified. 

^ r— ^- 

not Included in IRF for degree granting institutions 
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Instrument Pretest 

The original draft instruments (two IRF*s and ESQ) were pretested in 
seven schools in Santa Clara County, California. The files pf the State 
Bureau of School Approvals in Sacramento, California, were examined 
to identify all the currently approved schools in Santa Clara Countyl|^ A 
stratified random sampling procedure was used to select one school (and one 
backup school) from each of the following categories of institutions: public 
four-year, private four-year, public two-year and private two-year. Two 
schools (a^d two backups) were selected at random from each of the following 
categories: not-for-profit vocational-technical, and proprietary vocational- 
technical. All schools selected agreed to participate in the pretest with 
the exception of the briginal and backup schools representing the private 
four-year category, namely, the University of Santa. Clara and the Northern 
^ California Bible College. The pretest instruments were tailored to the spe- 
cific type of school (s) in each cell. Pretesting consisted of individual 
interviews with school personnel and enrolled students (no more than eight 
per institution) to solicit their responses to and then their subjective 
judgments about the feasibility and utilfty of each IRF/ESQ item. Table 4 
on the next page shows the schools )(ilf\fxh participated by category, along with 
the number of staff and students intemewed and the dates the interviews 
^- took place. The responses from the' pretest (and copies of the three original 

draft instruments) are summarized in AIR*S supporting submission to the Office 
of Management and Budget (AIR, 1976) and are not reprinted in this report. In 
general, participants in the pretest interviews had few problems with the 
instruments. Utilizing these results and the comments of the USOE/OPBE 
Project Monitor and the Advisory Panelists listed in Aippendix AIR staff 
completed revisions of the project instruments and preplred for their field 
testing. The titles of some topics were changed and their ordering was 
modified to better reflect. a logical assessment sequence. Jhe 13 topics in 
the final -draft IRF's are listed in Table 5. 
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Table 4 



SCHOOLS PARTICIPATING IN INSTRUMENT PRETEST 



Public #oir-vear degree granting 




|State University 
3 students; 

Ptt^H^ , ttfO-year degree granting 

San Jose City College 
(6 staff, 6 students; 
2 December 1975) I 

Not-for-profit vocational -technical 

Adult Educational School 
Los Gatos, CA. 
(1 staff /no students; 
9 December 1975) 

Santa Clara Valley Medical Center 
School of Radiologic Technolojjy 
(1 staffs 5 students; .^.^7 
5 December 1975) 



Private ^our-year degree granting 
none (see explanation on page 37) 



Private two-year degree granting 

O'Connor Hospital School of 
Radiologic Technology 
(2 staff ♦ 8 students; 
5 December 1975) 

Proprietary vocational-technical 

Bay Valley Technical Institute 
(1 staffs 8 students; 24 Hoymber 
and 15 December 1975) 

John Robert Powers School 
(2 staff, 8 students; 
25 November 1975) 



Table 5 

TOPICS INCLUDED IN FINAL DRAFTS 
OF INSTITUTIONAL i^EPORT FORMS 

1* Refund Policies and Practices 

2. Advertising Practices 

,3. Adnission Practices 

4. Instructional Staff 

5. Disclosure In Written Documents 

6. Student Orientation 

7. Job Placement Services and Follow-Through 
8* Recordkeeping Practices | 

9. Stability of Instructional Staff 

10* Representation of Chartered, Approved, or Accredited Status 

11 . Financial' Stability 

12. Instructional Programs^ 

13. Instructional .Equipment and Facilities^ 



T, 



not Included Inr IRF for degree granting institutions 
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Scoring, Weiying, and Analysis Procedures for Final Draft Instruments 

For the optical scanning, and scoring of the IRF's and ESQ, file format- 
ting instructions and logical flow/editing rules were constructed. These 
spec iftc&t ions were of importance mainly to National Computer Systems fNCS), 
which was to'p^irform the scoring and data translation operations. Item weights 
were then developed for each' item on the, instruments (except the descriptive 
items on the ESQ). The item weights were designed to be applied to the raw 
item responses, yielding derived scores for each item, which could then be 
summed and averaged for each topic. This allowed calculation of 13 topic 
scores for 6ie oiqcupational IRF, 11 for the degree granting IRF, and 11 for 
the ESQ. These topic scores for each institution could then be averaged to 
produce an aggregate institution score. 

The weighting was designed so tbat ihf measured presence of a potential 
abuse caused a positive increment to the derived scores. Each topic and insti- 
tution score could thus vary from zero (no abuses detected) u|jward (points added 
for each abuse detected). The preliminary IRF and ESQ item weights were based 
on the best judgments of AIR staff regarding: (a) relative importance of each 
itemi (b) raw score variance expected to be obtained in the field test;'and 
(c) relative importance of each topic. These inj^'al weights were also examined ' 
^ the project's advisory panelists and revised according to their corments. 
The preliminary scoring and weighting procedures are contained in a document 
by that name (Jung, 1976) and are not reprinted in this report. 

Field Test of the Information Collection " 

and Analysis Mechaniisms 

I 

A small scale field test of the final draft Institutional Report Forms 
^>IRF*s), .the Enrolled Student Questiorwaire (ESQ), and their associated 
processing j^nd weighting procedures was carried out to estimate their overall 
practicality and utility for use with the regulatory approach to improving 
educational consumer protection. In this field test, we attempted to gather 
preliminary normative data for the various derived scores, and to estimate 
the validity and reliability of these scores for potential wider use by regu- 
latory agencies at all three levels of the tripartite eligibility system 
previously outlined.^ As already indicated, the contemplated uses included- 
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institutional self-improvement, an "early warning" system for school regula- 
tory agencies at state and federal levels, and the basis of^a formal communi- 
cation system among tripartite agencies. 

Changes Suggested by Advisory Panels 

The ESQ was tJesi^ried to collect comparable data from students on the 
consumer abuse dimensions included in the IRF's. It was also designed to be 
administered to Intact classes of students attending the institutions In the 
field test. During their February 1976 meeting, members of the Research 
Advisory Panel suggested that the ESQ should jiot be used primarily to confirm 
the accuracy of the IRF responses, but rather as a vehicle to determine 
whether or not students perceive dissatisfaction at institutions whose IRF 
scores reVeal a higher potential for abuse. They felt that students were not 
in a particularly good position to have first hand knowledge about a number* 
Of the institutional policies and practices asked about in the draft ESQ. 
The panelists also suggested that a larger number of Institutions might agree 
to 4)articipate In the voluntary field test if participation did not Involve 
disruption of classes fp|r^ the administration of the ESQ-. We accepted the 
wisdom of these recommendations, rewrote the ESQ, and redesigned the planned 
administration procedures. The number of ESQ tfljplcs was reduced from 11 to 
10, and the number of items from 36 to 29; three Items were added on overall 
student satisfaction and general knowledge of consumer rights. Plans were 
changed from on-site personal 'adnlnlstratlon to mailed administration with 
$ah intensive survey of 10 percent of the non-respondents. This required only 
that participating institutions provide us with a list of the names and ad- 
dresses of their first year students. 

Changes Required by the Office of Management and Budget 

The IRF's were designed as optically-scanned, self-report questionnaires, 
to be completed and certified as accurate by Institutional administrators 
themselves. We were required to obtala forms clearance from the Office of 
Management and Budget (0MB) prior to the field test of the self-report IRF's. 
OMB officials decided that honest responses to some of the IRF Items could 
be held as self-Incriminating; they. therefore refused to grant clearance for 
the field test of the IRF's. To salvage stme partial test of the primary 
data collection mechanisms of this project, we agreed to their suggestion 
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that we inodi% the final draft IRF's into interview guides. The rationale 
was that incriminating responses completed by an outside interviewer/observer 
would at least not be seVf-incriminating, and that the outside party, if 
expert, would be able to exercigfe independent judgment to take into account 
idiosyncracies in the policies and practices of individual institutions which 
might not fit into the yes/no fo^t of the IRF items. The IRF's which were 
field tested, therefore, required an on-site interview with institutional ^ 
administrators and an examination by the interviewer of certain institutional 
policy statements, records, and public disclosure documents. In view of the 
• ^fact that the interview formats required by 0MB was not efficient for large- 
scale administration of the IRlF's (i.e., for applications requiring the 
annual administration of more than a few hundred IRF's), we also decided to 
drop the plan to make them machine-scorable. The optical scanning system 
under development by NCS was cancelled. 0MB required no changes in the ESQ. 
The field-testpd IRF Interview Guides and ESQ are reproduced in Appendices 
G and H to this report. 

Field Test Samples 

We were interested in inferring from the results of the field test the 
probable results , of large-scale implementation of the information collection, 
processing, and weighting system. In carrying out such a field test, it was 
essential to select institutions which were broadly representative of the f'^ 
institutions ^for which implementation was being considered. This meant idery-^ 
tifying a sample of institutions which could be predicted to obtain both *| 
relatively good and relatively poor scores on the IRF. Budget constraints 0ic 
tated that this sample could not exceed approximately 50 institutions. } 
Strict random sampling. procedures were not used because of the low probability 
that a random sample of this size would contain sufficient numbers of insti- 
tutions on the extremes of the predicted conswner abuse score distributions. 
Therefore, it was decided to sample 15 schools from each of thlree states 
selected on the basis of the stringency of (a) their laws governing the 
licensing and operation of private postsecondary institutions and (b) their 
enforcement of those laws. Prior to the selection of the three states, four 
experts were consulted by telephone to obtain their nominations of five 
staples whose laws were not stringent, five whose laws were moderately strin- 
gent, and five whose laws were very stringent. These persons were: 
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Dr. Jack Leslie and Dr. Robert Van Tries from AIR' s State Agency Advisory 
Panel; Dr. Joseph Clark, Cofnnissioner of theMndiana Private School Accred-* 
iting Commission; and Mr. Jarnes R. Manning, President of the National Associa- 
tion of State Administrators -and Supervisors of Private Schools. The states 
selected by category were: Missouri, not stringent; California, moderately 
stringent; and Minnesota, very stringent. Within each state, a nine cell 
sampling frame was established with three levels of strata for (a) ownership 
status (public, private non-profit, and private prc^rietary) and (b) school 
type (four-year, two-year, and occupational). Because ^ their preponderance 
in the actual population of postsecondary institutions, there were two replica- 
tions per cell for two-year degree granting and non-degree occupational institu- 
tions, resulting in a final sample size of 15 institutions per state, or 45 
institutions in all. The sample for each state is depicted graphically in F.igure 1 



Institution Type 



Ownership 
Status 





4-year degree 
granting 


2-year degreis! 
granting 


non-degree 
occupational 




publ ic 


1 


2 


2 


5 


private 
non-prof'it 


1 


2 


2 


5 


private 
proprietary 


1 


2 


2 


5 




3 


6 


6 


15 



Figure 1: Number 6f Postsecondary Institutions Planned 
Per State in field Test' Sample (3 States) 



Since interviews of school staff were required instead of the originally 
planned self-report administration, sampling was restricted to the two largest 
urban areas in each state to reduce travel costs and time. Through contacts 
with state agency personnel in each state, the following numbers of postsec- 
ondary institutions were identified as ''state approved" in each of the six 
designated urban areas, a total of 475 institutions in all: 

• Missouri: 51 schools in Kansas City, 70 in St. Louis, for a 
total of 121 institutions; 

• California: 160 in Los Angeles, 86 in San Francisco, for a 
total of 246 institutions; and 

• Minnesota: 72 in Minneapolis, 36 in St. Paul, for a total of 
108 institutions. r 
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These institutions were assigned to the most appropriate cell in the sampling 
frame based on the limited amount of information available to us regarding 
their type and ownership status. Depending on the intended sample size in 
each cell, one primary institution and one backup institution or two primary 
and two backups were selected using a table of random lumbers. Appendix C 
contains the names of the 45 primary and 45 backup institutions selected to 
participate in the field test. 

Institutional Contacts 

To secure the voluntary participation of the 45 selected institutions, 
the chief administrators of the schools were contacted first by letter and then 
by telephone to follow up on> the initial mail contact. In the contact letter 
and call, AIR staff explarined the nature of the field test, the minimal time 
requirements (e.g., for participating in the IRF interview and supplying , 
student name and address lists), and the potential advantages to the school 
of participating (e.g. ,„feedback of the ESQ responses from their enrolled 
students). Each school contact person was offered an honorarium of $50 for 
assisting with the field test; we also stressed that all expenses associated 
with preparing the list of student names and addresses would be reimbursed. 
A copy of the institutional contact:0%tter is appended as Appendix E. 

As a result of the initial letters and phone calls, seven primary 
schools were <ieclared ineligible to participate because they had closed or 
no lor\ger offered postspcondary programs. The administrators of ten more 
primary schools refused to participate, citing lack of time or Interest. 
Appendix C contains the names of the seven ineligible schools and the ten 
schools whose officers refused to participate in the survey, along with a — 
brief explanation of the reason for ineligibility or refusal. Designated 
backup institutions^wfe^re contacted for each of the 17 schools. Of these 17 
backup institutions, four were declared ineligible to participate for 
reasons similar to those mentioned above. These four ar¥^^also listed in 
Appendix C, This left a final "effective" sample of 41 institutions for 
which an interview time was scheduled and confirmed by a letter from AIR. 

Between the time interviews were scheduled and the time they were 
actually carried out, four additional schools (listed in Appendix C) refused 
to participate in the study and officials of five schools referred us to 
their corporate headquarters for the interviews- This left a final set of 
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37 institutions which volunteered to participate in the field test: 32 actual 
schools and five corporate headquarters • These 37 institutions are listed in 
Appendix D, along with the name o\ a designated contact person in" each schooV 
or corporation; the characteristics of the institutions in terms of the 
original sampling plan are depicted in Figure 2- ^^^^ 

Institution Type 
4-year 2-year non-degree ' 




Ownership 
Status . 



publ 1c 


Mo: -1 
Ca: 0 
Mn: 1 


Mo: 0 
Ca: 0 
Mn: 1 


Mo: 1 . 
Ca: 2 ^ 
Mn: 1 


' 1 


private 
non-profit 


Mo:' 2 
Ca: 1 
Mn: 2 


Mo: 0 
Ca: 0 
Mn: 1 


Mo:; 4 
Ca: 3, 
Mn: 3\. 


16 


private 
proprietary 


Mo: 0 
Ca: 0 
Mn: 0 


Mo: 1 
Ca: 0 
Mn: 2 


Mo:- 3 
Ca : 5 
' Mn: 3 


14' 




7 


5 


25 


37 



Figure 2: Number of Postseconclary *^||^utjons Actually 
, '~ . Participating in Field ^^IH|^^^ ^ 

The difference between the planned characteristics of the field test 
sample and the actual pha^^^^ the fact V 

that: (a) we could TFind no proprietary 4-year degree granting schools and 
(b) hospital schools of a'Plied medical technology which were assui^ed, on the 
basis of information available-to us at the time of sample selection, to be 
2-year degree granting did not award associate degrees. We do not feel that 
these differences significantly affected the representativeness of the field 
test sample* ' . 

Four experienced AIR staff members were trained on the content of thewIRF ^fif^ 
Interview Guides (Appendix G) and on standardized interviewing and marking 
techniques. These staff then personally visited each of the 37 institutions ^\ 
or corporate headquarters listed in Appendix D. Chief administrative officers, 
or groups of officers, were interviewed and catalogs, brochures, and o^er 
public information documents, advertising, and policy statements were examined. 
Interviews averaged about one and_o.ne-half hours in length. In most cases» 
two separate IRF's were completed; one was based on the interviewer's examination 
of the Institution's publicly-available documents and the other was based on 
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all documents plus responses obtained during the interview. This dual 
procedure was followed to allow estimation of the degree to which IRP data 
could be obtained via a simple document review process, which would not require 
any time for interviewing institution staff. In four schools two interviewers 
were assigned to complete IRF's independently in an attempt to estimate the 
reliability^ of the guides. 

^Fj^^Mp the interviews, the AIR staff person attempted to make arrange- 
nients^^^^ft^^ the student name and address lists for the ESQ field test. 

Data'^reparation (IRF ) 

Editing, coding, and verification of data . The completed IRF Interview 
Guides were returned directly to AIR for editing, coding, arid verification of 
the data. A manual editing procedure was used to clean the data so that any 
errors in the completion of the forms were corrected (e.g., multiple responses 
to single response items, or failure to follow^'branching instructions). The 
edited data were then manually entered onto coding sheets. After a visual > 
verification check of the coding (one person read the coded data and a second 
person verified the responses on the IRF form), the IRF data were entered onto 
disk storage from the coding sheets via a remote computer terminal.* 

Once all IRF data were processe.d and entered onto disk, a printout of 
the data was obtained and checked visually against the coding sheets used to 
enter the data* Any errors in the IRF data stored on disk were then corrected, 
using text editor cpmmands. A r^^^ the raw IRF data values was 

performed using a computer procedure from the Statistical Package for the 
Social Sciences (SPSS). The four data values that were acceptable are given 
below: 

0 = "no" response was marked 

1 = "yes" response was marked 

8 = all responses for a given item were skipped, as 

per the instructions on the form 

9 = all responses fqr a given item were omitted 

No out-of-range values were found. The data were then stored on magnetic %pe. 
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Weighting . The merged IRF data were used as input to a tested and vali- 
, dated computer program designed to weight the IRF raw data so that 13 topic 
scores and one institution score were produced. For split-half reliability 
analysis, the data were also divided into "even-odd" items and an "even" and 
an "odd" set of 13 topic scores aod one institution score were also created 
as part of this program's execution. , The weighted data were then written onto 
magnetfc tape and made ready for analysis. 

The IRF coding, editing, and weighting specifications used in the field 
test are presented in detail in Appendix I. Documentation and listings of 
computer program IWEIGHT haye been submitted separately to USOE as required by 

ft 

our contract. . ' 

ESQ Mailing and Fo11ow-Up ^ 

Twenty-six institutions were able, to supply us with the names and- 
addresses of all of their first year students, including in most cases, 
transfer students; 11 institutions were unwilling or unable, because of time 
constraints, to participate in' the ESQ portion of the field test. The partici- 
pating institutions, indicated in Appendix D, supplied 7825 names and addresses 
* in all: 5659 from eight degree 'granting institutions and 2166 from 18 
smaller non-degree institutions. Names and addresses were coded by AIR and 
keypunched by NCS, which also arranged to send an ESQ (Appendix H)'to each 
person by first class mail. Along with the ESQ went an initial contact 
letter (see Appendix F) and a business reply envelope addressed to NCS. 
Three weeks after the initial mailing, NCS sent a second mailing of the ESQ 
and a letter (see Appendix F) to 6231 non-respondents— persons who had not 
yet returned a questionnaire and whose questionnaires had not been returned 
by the post office as non-deliverable. 

Six weeks after the initial mailing, 2879 ESQ's had been returned com- 
pleted and 413 had been returned as non-deliverable. This represented a 
response rate of 38.8% of those questionnaires actually delivered. The 
total non-respondent group nuntered 4533; Table 6 presents a summary of the 
ESQ response rates by school. A 10% special sample of 453 was selected at 
random from the 4533 non-respondenls . AIR staff made an intensive effoct^to 
reach each of the persons in this special sample to estimate whether the 
2879 'respondents were a systematically biased segment of the original field 
test population of 7825. 
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Table 6 

ESQ FIELD TEST RESPONSE RATES 



School Name 

John Adams Community College 
Center 

House of Charm ^ 

Pepperdlne University 

Concordia College St. Paul .g 

Abbott-Northvostem Hospital 
School of X-Ray Techrfology 

University of Minnesota School 
of Radiologic Technology 

8rown Institute 



N of N not 

Students Delivered 



Adjusted 

N not N , Response 

Responding Respondl ng Percentage 



1298 

91 
649 

272 



25 
748 



160 

5 
24 

1 

«1 
37 



775 

64 
367 
113 

4. 

n 

476 



31 .9% 

25.69; 
41. 3X 
56. 2t 

54.21 

33.11: 



Trowbridge Beauty College 

Hennepin County Medical Center 
School of Medical Technology 


37 
12 


4 

1 


3 


8 


36. 4«^ 
72. 7X 


Fairvlew Hospital School of 
X-Ray Technology 


7 


0 


1 . 


i6 


85. 7X 


Minneapolis School of Anesthesia 


19* 


^ 0 


2 


17 


89. 5X 


Kaiser- Permanente School of . 
Anes»thes1a for Nurses 


8 


0 


1 


7 


87.51 


California Hospital School 
of X-Ray Technology 


7 


0 


4 


3 


42.91 


HonerG. Phillips Hospital School 
of Radiologic Technology 


11 


0 


6 


5 


45.51 


Research Medical Center School 
of Radiologic Technology 


o 
o 




4 


4 


50.01 


Maryvllle College 


228 


1 


115 


112 


49.31 


Ranken Technical Institute 


339 


9 


237 


, 93 


28.21 


St. Louis University 


1393 


37 


765 


591 


43.61 


Menorah Medical Center School 
of Radiologic Technology 


2 


0 


' 1 


1 


50.01 


Martin Luther King, Jr. General 
Hospital School of Radiologic 
Technology 


7 


0 


4 


3 


42.91 


Minneapolis Drafting School 


162 


25 


107 


' , 30 


21.91 


Minneapolis 8eauty College 


67 


7 


50 


10 


16.71 


8ames Hospital School of 
Anesthesia for Nurses 


32 


1 


20 


11 


^.51 


University of Missouri at 
Kansas City 


2098 


66 


1222 


810 


'39.91- 


Career Beauty School 


50 


3 


35 


12 


25.511; 


North Central Bible College 


246 


17 


125 ^ 


104 


45.41 


TOTALS 


7825 


413 


4533 


2879 


38.81 



■ Using telephone directories, post office forwarding services, assistance 
operators, the assistance of staff at the field test schools, and the'assis- 
tan<!e of inmediate family members, we were able to locate 342 of the 453 
persons in the special sample (75%) and talk to them by telephone. Of these, 
302 agreed to complete ESQ'S via telephone interview, a final response rate 
of 66.7%; 28 persons refused to cooperate and 12 reported that they had never 
attended the school which had reported them as enrol lees. When asked why 
they had not returned the original questionnaires, the ma*^ority of the non- 
respondent g^oup reported they lacked the time .(37%) or hadn' t. recetved them 
(35%); 15% gave no reasons and 13% cited other reasons, such as lack of under- 
standing and lack of perceived relevance to them. 

Data Preparation (ESQ) Jj^ 

Scanning and editing , the ESQ respondent data were collected on machine 
scannable versions of the ESQ developed by NCS.^ These data were processed 
fay NCS, using editing specifications pr9vided by AIR. The scanning and edit- 
ing were done in one step, using a computer editing program developed by NCS. 
The data were scored as 0, 1, 8, or 9, as was done for the IRF data (described 
earljer) and written on a magnetic tape. During the scanning and editing,* 
34 questionnaires were found to be unprocessable because of marking errors or 
loss of the ID number portion of the questionnaire by respondents. This 
left a final nuirt)er of 2845 respondent ESQ'S for processing. 

the ESQ non-respondent data were edited, coded, and key taped by hand 
at AIR;' using techniques similar to those used with the IRF and described 
previously\ 



Data verification . The ESQ respondent data tape was sent to AIR for 
verification of the editing process. Twenty ESQ'S were manually edited and 
<^ded and the records were visually compared to the records from the NCS 
tape. Although the NCS editing program had been carefuTly tested on sample 
data and corrected earlier, one error in the editing of items was detected. 
This error was corrected by NCS and an edited ESQ respondent data tape 
was created by substituting the correct responses for the incorrectly 



1 — ^ 

This machine scannable questionnaire and the scanning and editing programs 

are included in the NCS documentation package sent separately to ySOE, 
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coded responses, using a computer program developed by AIR for that purpose. / 
SPSS item frequencies program was used to check for out-of-range values in 
both the respondent and the non-respondent data (values tyther than 0, 1, 8, 
or 9). No out of range values were detected in either set. A printout of 
the respondent item data was generated and mailed to each participating 
school in accordance with our promise to the administrators in our initial 
contact letter. 

Check fy Respondent Bias 

In an attempt to determine wb^ier the non-respondent data were signi- 
ficantly different from the respondent data, indicating a respondent bias, 
we ran chi -square tests on the item response frequencies for each of 32 ESQ 
items for which discrete response frequencies could be obtained. We also ran 
four chi-square teists to compare the characteristics of non-respondents with 
respondents on enrollment status, attendance status, resident status, and sex. 
These tests demonstrated significant response differences (p < .01) on 16 out 
of 32 items; in addition, non-respondents were significantly less likely to 
be still enrolled at the field test institution.(x2 = 52.90, d*< .001, df = 1), 
less likely to be full-time students (X2 = 4.64, p < .05, df = 1), more likely 
to be classified as residents for tuition purposes (x2 = 30.09, p < .001, 
df = 2), and more likely to be male (x2 = 9.95, d < .01, df = 1). Our null 
assumption that the respondent data represented a non-biased sample ff^om the 
entire poDuUtf on of 7825 first year students was not supported. 

# 

Sample- Weigh ting Non-Respondent Data 

Each cooperating located^ non-respondent represented 15 non-located 
non-yespondents (4533 i 302). Therefore, each non-respondent case was niven'a 
sample weight of 15 and each respondei^nt case was given a sample weight of 1. 
The 3147 respondent and non-respondent cases (2845 + 302) were then merged onto 
one data tape. ^ 

Weighting All ESQ Data 

The merged ESQ data tape was used as input to a tested and validated 
weighting program designed to produce 10 topic scores and one institution score 
for each student, analogous to the weighting done for IRF data. If a student • 
failed to answer all questions for a particular topic, his/her topic score was 
set to a missing data indic|||y (999999). In addition, the program produced 
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quantitative scores for the consumer items which had been added to the ESQ 
form. All scores were finally written onto magnetic tape. The ESQ editing 
and weighting specifications are presented in detail in Appendix J. Docu- 
mentation and listinqs of computer program EWEIGHT have been submitted 
separately to USOE. 

Creation of Connposite IRF/ESQ^ Data File 

One distinction between the weighted^iESQ and IRF data files should be 
noted. The intended data analyses included correlational analyses of the IRF 
and ESQ topic, institution, and consumer scores for*|each institution . Thus, 
^t «ras necessary to compute average topic, institution, and consumer scores 
from the ESQ data for each institution which participated in the ESQ portion 
oi^the field test. The ESQ weighted data for each student were aggregated 
by school using a special compositing program to produce one ESQ weighted 
record per school. The aggregated ESQ topic, institution, and consumer scores 
for respondents and sample-weighted non-respond^ts were then averaged for each 
school, excluding those who had missing topic scores. The IRF weighted data 
were also used as input to the composite program, and a matching procedure ^on 
school code was performed so that one composite record with IRF and ESQ scores 
was written onto magnetic tape. This concluded the processing of the ESQ and 
IRF data, which were then ready for data analysis. Documentation and a listing 
far the composite program (program COMPO) ha||ibeen submitted separately to 

usoi. " 
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The student s consumer guide (Hamilton, Wolff, & Daytori, 1976) was to be 
the project's primarv non-regulatory strategy to assist secondary school stu- ' 
dents in obtaining Consumer protection data on their own and using them to 
avoid or deal properly with abusive institutional practices. It was origin- 
ally conceptualized as a brief, illustrated instructional handbook. Planned 
information gathering techniques included identifying potential abuses at 
institutions by readinq published school documents, makinq personal visits, and 
talking to students, staff, and graduates. Planned use 'strategies included 
instructions on how to question actively and complain effectively in the event 
an abuse was encountered. • 

Following the preparation of a draft outline for th^uide, based on the 
abuses noted in Appendix B, the literature review, and AliPktaff experience 
in preparing instructional materials for students, we decided it would.-be 
beneficial to augment the printed handbook with two audio'cassette tapes that 
could provide models for appropriate student behaviors, and make the guide 
more attractive* to students who might have limited interests in reading. The 
addition of the cassette tapes also yielded a krt which could be more readily 
adopted for use in consumer education programs^ which are becoming more wide- ' 
spread in secondary schools. Such a kit cpuld have a potential appeal to 
commercial publishers, which we regarded as an ideal possibility for its large- 
scale disseminatfon. ' ~ ~" . ' ^ 

^ After review by the USOE Project Monitor and two members of the Project 
Advisory Panels, the outline was expanded ahd initial drafts of the handbook 
and tapescripts were completed: Several students, a counselor, and a ^^arent 
from a high school in Mountain View, California, reacted to the jdrafts. 
Based on their reactions, revisions were made and final drafts were prepared; 
these were reviewed by three media production firms from whom independent bids 
were solicited for production of the tapes and kit binders. The bid of Media 
One, Incorporated, Santa Ana, was selected as being most advantageous, and a 
fixed-price purchase order was awarded. All editing and pririting were per- . 
ft)rmedv^y AIR staff. *^ ^ 

The kit was reviewed by the project advisory panelists at their final 
joint meeting in Washington, D.C. Certain changes and additions were^recom- 
mended in the guidebook and in the casse^e tapes. Subsequently, most of these 
^recommendations were incorporated with additional help from Media One. The 

final production version of the guide is described later in the Results section 
njof this report. 
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RESULTS 

Field Test of the Information Collection and AnaVysis Mechanisms 

In general, we received courteous and interested cooperation from staff 
of the 37 institutions which participated in the field test. Along with the 
fact that we received only 14 flat refusals to participate in the study, we 
took this as general evidence for the practicality of the interview-based 
mechanism for collecting information on»an institution's consumer protection 
adequacy/ Of the 14 refusals, we estimated that only ei|lit stemmed from any 
fear of what we might find (i^e., the refusal explanation^ were not even 
"reasonable"). • " ' 

Institutional Report Forms (IRF's) 

A summary of the edited IRF item resiponses obtained from the 37 field 
test institutions is contained in Appendix G, with breakdowns for degree 
g.ranting (N=12) aniS/occupational training (N=25) institutions. * ; 

Based on the\tem .weighting specifications detailed in Appentfix I, 

table 7 displays the maximum possible weighted topic and institution sifore^ 

for the degree granting and occupational IRF's. In the course of the^fi6ld\ / 

test, we discovered that a-lmost all (nine out of 12) of the decree ^r^hting • 

institutions also had occupational preparation programs. .therefore ufed 

the occupational institution form as the primary interview^^uidei rer -the /. ^ 

^ ~ \ - 

field test , adding the three extra items in the Disclosure topic foif degreel ^ 

■ " " » r-* »^ • 

granting institutions. ^ - v 1 '% 



As mentioned earlier, the weighted scores could theoretically v^pir^^rom 
zero up to the maximums Indicated. Zero is. a "perfect" store, with *'eaih revealed 
potential for abuse 4^ing points to produce the final sum. S^ok^es/are\fgtaally 
averages,, calculated on the basis of all IRF, items marked; this, av^ag^^^'co^ 
rects for the influence of missing data (i.e^, ski|iped*items< '"not app^Uofthle" \ 
items). It is useful, however, to consider the IRF topic* and iwgiitytjonr .* :f: 
scores as sums, analogous to a golf score, where the h^fgher ihe surni the worSe-^ 
the performance. Table 8 portrays the distribution' df actua^ff^RF in$4;itutiori 
scores obtained in the field test. It may be seen thai scpVes, Tor^^degree • ^. 
granting institutions of higher education^ranged from IJO t:o ^V^d f or ^ * 
bctupational institutions from 90 to 430. We wilt prpaent mere detalledjjpT 



analyses of these scores later in this section. * 




Table 7 • . . 

^ fjlAXIMUM POSSIBLE IRF WEIGHTED SCORES /. 

Degree Granting IRF Occupational IRF 

> # of , 
Topic Weighted Items 



1. RefunlbPractices 11 

^2. Adv^rtisifig Practices 11 

3. Admissions Practices 11 

4. Instructional Staff 8 

5. Written Disclosure 43 

6. Student Orientation 5 

7. ' Jo^ Placement 11 

H^ordi^eeping 6 

9/^'^ $taf/' Stabii ivty^ * 2 

10^ ^9^tu$ R^pr^serJtAtion 6 

1 1 r ' ?i/ia9cia*l Stabtl i.-ty • 7 
12/ . Instructional Plrqmrams; 0 
13"; Ihstruc^tonal FadPlities 



% ■■ ■ ■ • 





# of , 
Weighted Items 




1 uuu 




11 


1 UUil 






11 


1 'fOU 






11 


1 non 


1 13tV 




8 


1 1 ou 


640 




40 


650 


800 




5 


800 


1180 




11 


M 


1330 




6 


1330 


2500 




2 


2500 


1500 




6 ' 


1500 


2140 




7 


2140 


* 




8 
4 


1880 
1500 


1070 




130 


1150 



•- - ^Alterr1Bt& data sources .. In an'^:eff0rt to determine whether IRF data 
c(^ld be obtained Withqut .requiting- the^completion of a questionnaire or an 
intetyiew^jj«e ^itfeBmpted>'V)-.prepfare, "Code, ^nd weight an IRF fdr each institu- 
n;pn,?fbased only uppn?an«ana lysis pf* th'e pfublicly available documents (catalogs, 
-ljrcKSn|fre%, stc.) obtaineti from that ^'nstifution in advance of the interviews. 
NO institution had documents whi ch^ la 1 lowed the completion of an entire IRF; 
tW^ institutltJfts haff no 4nf6rmation documents at all available to students or 
prospective, sti/dents. 'Jable;^ presents a summary of the number of institutions 
for which^jwe cJ6uld xonjplete an' IRF topic from documents only, along with the 
comeiations^ b^^l^en the weighted 'topic scores calculated from documents only 
and the basic scores f^^pm documents plus interviews. 




'These totals actually represent individually-weighted responses, i.e., 
discrete components. i3f^ the 55 bas-ic item^ on the IRF. } 

These-and all s^uhsequent correlations are Pearson ^product-moment r's, 
'unless Otherwise noted-/ " ' ' 
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Table 8 

ACTUAL IRF INSTITUTION SCORES OBTAINED IN FIELD TEST 

Degree Granting Institutions Occupational Institutions 

' Institution Score Rank ' Institution Score Rank 

110» 1.5 90 1 

110 1.5 140 " 2 

120 3 - 150 3 

150 4 170 ^ 4.5 

* 

160 5 170 ■ 4.5 

170 6 " 180 ■ 6 

180 7 200 ^ 7.5 

210 8 ■ 200 7.5 

220 ' 9.5 210 • 9 

220 ' 9.5 230 10 

230 ^ 11 270 ' 11 

300 12 280 12 

290 . 13.5 

290 13.5 

.'300 15 

320 16 

340 17.5 

• 340 17.5 

350 19 

370 . 20.5 

370 ■ ^' 20.5 

380 22 

400 1 23.5 

400 ^ * 23.5 

430 25 

Combined Average = 244 
Combined Standard Deviation = 95 




Table 9 ' . 

CORRELATIONS BETV^EN TOPIC SCORES 
CALCULATED FROM IRF's BASED ON DOCUMENTS ONLY 
AND IRF's BASED ON DOCUMENTS PLUS INTERVIEWS 

Number of 





Topic paired scores 


r 


Probabil 


1. 


Refund Practices 


28 


.91 


<.001 


2. 


Advertising Practices 


8 


.63 


<.10 


3. 


Admi^^ion^ Prartirp^ 




.17 


>.10 


4. 
5. 


Instructional Staff 
Written Disclosure 


35 . 


.91 


<.001 


6. 


Student Orientation 


12 


.20 


>.10 


7. 


JobN Placement 


16 


.08 


>.10 


8. 


Recordkeeping 


4 


.52 


>.10 


9. 


Staff Stability 


0 






10. 


Status Representation 


26 


.92 


<.001 


11. 


Financial Stability 


5 


-^.54 


>.10 


,12. 


Instructional Programs 


14 


.39 


>.10 


13. 


Instructional Facilities 


0 






Institution 


35 


.68 


. <.001 



Table 9 shows that the topics most likely to be contained in documents\re 
Disclosure, Refund Practices, and Status Representation, and that the weighted 
scores calculated for these topics based only on documents correlate signifi- 
cantly (p<.001) with the basic topic scores calculated from documents plus the 
subsequent interviews. In view of the fact that these three topics contain 
almost half of the total IRF items, it is not surprising that the overall 
institution scores also correlate significantly. ^ 

^ Reliability analyses . .Although it was not practical to have two separate 
administrations of the.IRF*s in all institutions, we did a tt^£ t to estimate 
the reliability of the IRF scores through parallel administrations. In four 
institutions, two interviewers independently completed IRF's, and the percentages 
af identically marked items were computed; these were ^1%, 87%, 87%, and 94% 
respectively, an average of 90%. . , * 
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For al\ institutions, half-scale topic and institution scores were 
calculated based on the summed weights of alternative items. The split-half 
scopes were correlated and extended via the Spearman-Brown formula to estimate 
the reliabilities of the full scale scores. These split-half reliabilities 
are reported in figure 3; they ranged from -.25 to .90, with an institution 
score reliability of .82. 

Validity analyses , -it was originally planned (see Jung, 1976) to collect 
several measures of the relationships between IRF scores aVid external criteria 
Qif the adequacy of the field test institutions* consumer protection functioning, 
such as state agency ratings and default rate of students holding guaranteed 
Student loans. Although we made several serious attempts to gather these 
external criteria, we were unsuccessful; no state agencies were found whose 
staff were willing or able to rate schools on our ladder scale (Junq, 1976), and 
we were unable to obtain GSLP loan default rates from U50E, even for those 
field test schools which were "institutional lenders" in the program. 

We were only able to examine the relationships of IRF scores with some 
variables which represent rough, unsupported criteria of consumer protection 
adequacy.- For example, if we assume that our method of selecting three states 

for the field test based on stringency of their laws- represents a crude 

o 

external criterion of acjequacy, we find that schools in Missouri have the 
highest average IRF institutional scores (287.5), California the^riext highest 
(274.0) and Minnesota the lowest (261.4); although the differences are not 
significant (F=.62, p>.10, df=2,36), they are in the predicted direction. For 
another example, if we assume that accreditation represents an external 
criterion of consumer protection adequacy, we find that accredited schools 
have significantly lower IRF institutional scores on the average than^ion- 
accredited schools (230.6 for accredited vs. 316.7 for non-accredited; F=4.53; 
p<.OI5; df=l,36). For a final example, if we assume that higher education 
institutions possess a lower potential f6r abuse than occupational institutions, 
we find that the average IRF institutional score for four-year degree offering 
institutions (160.0) is lower than for two-year degree offering institutions 
(212.0) which is lower than for occupational institutions (274.8); these dif||p. 
ferences are significant (F=5.40, p<.01, df=2,36). 

The above comparisons are shown in a different perspective in Figure 3, 
which contains the intercorrelations of the IRF scales and their correlations 
with five created external variables: 




*of 

Weighted Split-half • , ■ 

Responses Reliabilities Correlations (Decimals Omitted) 

1. Ownership SUtus ^ . ' 

2. School Type -45 ' C 

3. NuiAer of Students -35 58 ' ' ' 

4. Accreditation -27 20 17 

5. Age of School ' , -16 04 U -12 

IRF SCALES ■ ■ 

6. Refund Policies and Practices *11 ( .62) 00 -09 -23 -35 09 

^ 7. Advertising Practices 11 ( .21) 55 -18 -02 00 03 15 

8. Admissions Practices ll (..n) 33 05 14 16 -06.-09 34 

. 9. Instructional Staff Evaluation B ( ,35) 19 -30 -25 01 04 05 -05 42 • > ' 

10. Written Disclosure 43 ( .90) 16 -37 -35 -21 -14 06 04 -23 23 » 

11. Student Orientation Practices 5 (-.25) 34 -40 -20 -31 -17 -02 24 10 16 39 ' ' 

12. * Job Placement Services 11 .(..6*1) ' 31 -32 -20 -11 -16 13 13 -12 17 32 07 

13. Recordkeeping Practices 6 (-.02) 44 -23 -24 -28 -10 -16 01 ,03 10 24 37 00 

14. Staff Stability 2 ( .39) 17 '09 32 19 06 -27 11 33 -03 00 10 02 -01 ■ 

15. Status Representation' 6^ '(.17) -15 -22 , 10 -08 -11 -07 -27 -13 09 35 10 30 08 -04 

16. Financial Stability ■ 7 (-.06|) 22 -12 -15 -28 -26 09 26 - 05 -12 19 24 02 1 10 -30 18 

W. instructional Programs* 8t . (.87) 48 -28 -17 -26 -05 -02, 21 06 25 31 32 -09 65 02 25 23 ' ' 

18. Instructional Facilities* \ 4 (.90) 60 -27 -10 -38 -22 13 44 -01 -09 29 54 21 53 .13 12 38 . 60 

19, Institutional. Score. 130 (.82 ^ 60 -48 - 31 -35 -17 17 , 35 19 41 68 59 42 55 12 39 36 68 72 

*" ' 34 _ ' 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 J2 13 14 15 16 17 18 

'Figure 3: Reliabilities, Intercorrelations, and Correlations with External Variables for IfiF Scales ' 
(N ='37 Institutions) 
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f, ownership status (1 = public, 2 = private non-profit, religious . 
affiliated; 3 = non.-prof it, non-religious affiliated; 4 = proprietary) 

• school type (1 = occupational; 2 = two-year degree with occupational • 
programs; 3 = two-year degree without occupational programs; '4 = 
four-ye^r degree) 

school size (number of first year students) 

• accreditation (0 = not accredited, 1 = accredited) ' . - 

• age of school in years , . . ^ ' 

Any correlation in Figure* 3 greater than .32 represents a significant rela- , 
tionship (p<.05, df=35). Among the. most interesting are those between IRF 
institution scores and accreditation (-.34) , school type (-.48), ownership 
status (.60), and school size (-.31). These values may be interpreted to show 
that accredited, degree offering, and public schools score lower (better) on' the IRF 

than non-accredited, non-degree offering, and private schools, and that Jarger 

2 ' - " 

schools tend to score lower than smaller schools. 

Other analyses related to IRF valWHity will be presented in conjunction 
with the analyses of the ESQ data. • 

Enrolled Student Questionnaire (ESQ) 

A summary lofJH^ sample-weighted (i.e., unit-weighted respondents plus 
15-weighted non-r»wi{lents) responses obtained frOm students in 26 field test 
institutions is contained in Appendix H. Perhaps the most important figure in ' 
this Appendix is that fully 41% of the first yeefr students reported that they 
mre no longer enrolled jn the institution from which we had obtained tf\eir 
najme and address only two months earlier. The figure is broken down 38% ffer 
degree granting institutions and 49% for occupational training insti tutidns; 
both percentages are high, and they may reflect a misunderstanding of the word 
"enrolled." Since the two month delay in obtaining 0MB forms clearance 



^Hote that this variable's doding is a revision of the original coding as 
described in Appendix I. , 

2 , 
Since accredited, degree offering, and publ ic schools tend to be larger, 
we calculated several partial correlations ta determine whether the signifi- 
cant relationships with IRF institution score remained' when the influence of 
size was removed; the results were -.31, -.39, and .51 for accreditation, 
school type, and ownership status respectively. In general, then, the ob- 
tained relationships are independent of size. 
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unavoidably pushed the student survey into the summer months, it is possible, 
that students v/ho were intending to reenter school in the fall responded in 
the negative to this item, telieving it referred to "attending classes." 

Thirty- three percent of the students who responded indicated they were 
not informed of their school's policy for refunding fees which were paid 
before they started classes, and few (under 14%) knew the length of time it 
took to get a refund if they were entitled to one. *Only 26% of the students ' 
in o^cGupational training institutions reported they had filled out written 
evaluations of their instructors, while the corresponding figure for degree 
granting institutions was 87%, although, of these, 62% reported they did not 
get to see the results of the evaluat>orfs. Only 52% of the students in 
occupational institutions reported that they had received an orientation to 
tha school's policies when they first enrolled; the corresponding figure for 
degree granting institutions was 79%; only 27% of the former and 38% of the 
latter reported the orientation included instructions on how to file a complaint 
or a grievance. . Thirty-four percent- of all students felt they had been 
affected by overcrowding and 22% felt that they had been required to use worn 
or outdated equipment and facilities at their school. Thirty-five percent of 
occupational school students arid 27% of degree granting school students 
reported their school had advertised that graduates would "probably" ^t jobs 
as a result of their training; four and two percent respectively reported 
that post-training jobs were "guaranteed." Ovi^all, however, 69% of occupa- 
tional school students and 80% of degree granting school students reported 
they were highly or moderately satisfie^f with the quality of education they 
were receiving. \ 

Based on the item weighting specifications detailed in Appendix J, Table 10 
displays the maximum possible topic and institution scores for the ESQ. Since 
the ESQ as revised for -the field test was not designed for a regulatory purpose 
(instead it was designed as an attempt to provide data for validation of the 
primary regulatory instrument — the TRF), the obtained ESQ institution scores 
are not presented in this report. 

Split-half reliabilities were calculated in the same manner as for the IRF. 
These reliabilities, which ranged from -.27 to .52 for the topic scores, with 
an institution score reliability of .43, are reported in Figure 4. Fiqu're 4 
also contains the correlations of the.J|Sp scores with IRF scores and the same 
five external variables discussed in conjunction with Figure 3. Any correlation 
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Table 10 

MAXIMUM POSSIBLE ESQ WEIGHTED' SCORES 



Topic 

1. Refund Practices, 

2. Advertising practices 

3. Admissions Practices ^ 

4. InstructionaV Staff 

5. Wri tten" bi scl osure 
6/ Student Orientation 

7. Job Placement 

8. Staff Stability 

9.. Status Representation 

10. Instructional Facilities 

Institution 




Score 
1670. 

•3000 
2000 
^0 
3000 
1670 
1500 
3500 
3000 
2000 

2000 



in Figure 4 greater than .39 is a significant (p < .05, df = 24). Of pri- 
mary interest is the t30 correlation between IRF institution score and ESQ- " 
obtained stydent ratings of satisfaction with the quality of' their education. 
The correlation between ESQ institution score and this same consujn^r rating 
(.68) is significant beyond the .01 level (df = 24). The marked diagonals 
in Figure 4 enclose all correlations between corresponding IRF and ESQ scales 
which range from -.16 to .50, wi.th an institution score correlation of .42. 
The fact that the items in the ESQ scales were altered away from par-allel 
construction prior to thefield test makes these correlations less useful 
for estimating concurrent validity; however, the average obtained correlation 
of .27 is nevertheless encouraging. 7^5? 

Although the low ESQ scale reliabilities cast doubt on the stability of^ 
these obtained relationships, the' obtained correlations indicate that student 
perceptions do agree to some extent with information obtained from the IRF's. 



'as with ^e IRF's, this count represents weic^te^d responses, discrete 
components of the 29 basic 'items on the ESQ. . 
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student comments . In the course of processing the ESQ'S, we received 
998 written comments about the questionnaire or the field test institutions. 
These comments were analyzed with the following results: 539 comments on 
specific ESQ items; 49 positive and 49 negative generaJ comments on the 
questionnaire; 58 positive, 105 neutral, and 149 negative comments on insti- 
tutions (one 25 handwritten pages long); and 47 miscellaneous comments. 
Examples of these comments are included in the data submitted separately to 
USOE. " " , 

Revisions in Instruments , . * * 

Follcffing the instrument field test, minor changes' were matte in the 
wording and organization' of the basic IRF for occupational .training programs. 
These changes were consistent with the comipents and observations of field 
test participants and our own judgments about correcting some of the instru- 
ment's weaknesses and inconsistencies as revealed by the field test. The 
revised instrument is contained in Appendix W; alterations to make it appro- 
priate for degree granting institutions or programs are contained in Appendix N. 
Coding and weighting procedurjes were not rnoAfied. This means that the 
editing, coding and weighting instructions contained in Appendix I remain 
appropriate for the revised IRF (Appendices M and N). 

/ 
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7 User Guides 



Regulatory and Accridatation User Guides 

. These two guid^'are formally entitled System fof Collecting^ Analyzing ^ 
and Using Information on Institutional Ctaiifiumer Protection Practices: Regulatory 
User Guide /(Junq> Gross & Bloom, 1976a) and System for Collecting, Analyzing , 
andj ^ Using Information on Institutional Consumer Protection Practices : * 
Accreditation User Guide (Jung, Gross"& Bloom, 1976b). They, and the system 
they describe, represent the primary products of our regulatorj^ approach to 
improving consumer protection in posi^j^jfinddiry education. They are intended 
to assist state and federal school regiiTatory agency officials (i.e., those 
who have direct governing auth»Qrity ovei* institutions or authority to affect the 
eligibility of institutions for federal fifcding programs) use the IRF's and 
their associated administration, coding,* wwghting, and data analysis 
mechanisms. The contemplated uses are discussed in the Recommendations ^^ection 
of this report. 

, The guides are written in a how-to-dP-it style, with examples, and 
include appendices designed to support all of the contemplated uses. Ap- 
pendices include the revised IRF and a copy of the weighting and precising 
co^flJuter program 'for the IRF data. 

Student's Consu mer Guide - ^ 

This guide represents the primary product of our non-regulatory approach 
to improving consumer protection in postsecondary education. Each Safeguarding' 
Your Education kit consists of a brightly colored three-ring binder with the 
title imprinted on the cover. Inside, the binder contains two moulded pockets 
which contain the two audio cassette tapes: Tape 1: Traps to Avoid — What 
to Aslk/Who Can Help , and Tape ?: Three Case Studies . It also contains the 
Student Consumer's Guidebook , a 44-pwge 8 1/2x11 inch glossy printed handbook, 
which includes text and illustrations on tile following topics: 

f Deciding What To Do After High School 

f The Rip-Off Catalog 

t An Ounce of Preventiion 

t What You Can Do ^ 
t Sample Educational Complaint Letters and Form 
• Glossary ^f Terms 

f Tao* Listening Guides (What to Listen For) 
i 
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The first tape is designed to be humorous and attractive^ to big^sghcjol age 
youth. It is narrated throughout by two teenagers, and it ir^cludes;?^ parodies 
of the Tonight Show and a radio "talk" program; simulated school '4dvprtisemea^ 
*a simulated interview with a school recruiter; drama tizatS'ons of cf'^es wtfer^ t 
students discuss abuses that they encountered; and a summation. , 
The second tape containAne real and two simulated case. studies iri 
which students discuss the circumstances of 'actual alpses which were do^umerfte^ 
by our research^ r V * - . 

Throughout the kit, the language is simple and straightforward; the tone \ 
strives to convey a spirit of caution and to impart motivation to explore 
available options before ma,teing a decision. Examples and discussions are*^ 
provi<led which are appropriate to both occupational training and higher 
education as postsecondary options. 

Pilot tests with small numbers of stujjents, parents, and counselors and 
consultant reviews oroduced exlfremely favorable reactions to the kit. In 
general, the consensus opinion was that it did in fact fulfill our original 
intentions and represented a viable consumer protection strategy for the non- 
regulatory approach. , ' 
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^ . JblSjjljSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 

lu^er osf ^^^fH^ be stated based on the resul ts. reportHjjl in 

'-^the; i)rey^ set t-c^ijn.y Mb§pt "importantly, if the results of. the field test 
;a^e at ^^aTT^ rlpresft^^ and we believe they are, it appears that some 



-^ter^art fbr.istuclent abuse exists in almost every polfcsecondary institution. 
- -Th-igTs ndt ^to sa^aest that institutions are engaging in malpractice on a 

•massiV^-.sdaleV many of the potentials are very minor, and they are weighted 
-^as /Such... ^ J[n -order to make a more definitive probability statement about th^ 
^ ^'fen;^ 5nd magnitude of potential, a survey designed for that purpose would 
be required. The present study was not so designed. 

Regulatory Approach 

The reliability atm validity estimates for the institution scores derived 
from the IRF Interview Guide appear to be satisfactory for the potential 
uses we identified at the beginning of the field test. These uses, which 
will be discussed at greater length in the next section, include institu- 
tional self-study, setting IMnlmum eligibility standards, -an "early warning" 
system, and the basis of a formal conmunication network among the partners 
in the tripartite eligibility system. The reported validity estimates should 
be treated as lower bounds for the actual validities of the institution scores. 
This is because the 14 institutions which refused to participate in the field 
test pr6bably would have produced some very high (poor) scores had they par- 
ticipated. The fact that we did not obtain these scores biases the obtained 
results in some unknown and unknowable way^ In any event, it is probably 
true that restriction of range p rod uce^d' some reduction in the obtained corre- 
lation coefficients used earlier to esjj^mate validity. 

Many of the individual IRF topic scores do not appear to h^ve Sufficient 
reliability to permit their use in any form of "profile" analysis or other 
differential application, but other topic scores possess considerable reli- 
ability, especially those for Written Disclosure, Instructional Programs and 
Facilities, Refund Policies, and Placement. We considered removing some of 
the low-reliability topics from the IRF^ However, the topic scores are not 
highly intercorrelated; the average r, calculated using Fisher's z 'transforma- 
tion, is only .32 (see Figure 3). In revising the IRF Interview Guide 
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following the field test, we/ therefore decided that the common scale variance 
was sufficiently low and the face validity of the instrument was sufficiently 
enhanced to keep all 13 topics, with the small wording and format changes 
already mentionect All of the uses recommended In the next section (or jn the 
regulatory user guides)' call for application of the IRF institution score only. 

There was some intent at the beginning of this project to develop the 
ESQ into a companion instrument to the IRF that could also have practical 
applications for the regulatory approach, especially as a method for checking 
on the accuracy of Institutional officials' reports of their school's policies 
^^antl practices. However, the changes recommended by our advisory panelists 
prior to the field test, the considerable logistical -difficulties and costs 
of obtaining unWased student data, and the low obtained -scale reliabilities 
(reported in Figure 4) argue against any future applications. The reil values 
of a student data collection system adninistered via a central mechanism 
appear to be the collection of comparable data on": (a) student dropout rates, 
dob placement rates, beginning salaries, satisfaction with programs, and other 
similar education "outcome" data and (b) student'demographi.c characteristics-, 
reasons for attending, sources of satisfaction, costs, and other data useful 
in helping other Students make better decisions about which institutions will 
provide a better match wi^th their own characteristics and needs, fhese values 
are outside the realm of educational consumer protection as. we defined it; 
moreover, they are apparently already being well served by other data collection 
systems in both the occupational (e.g., Hoyt, 1973) and the higher education 
*{e.g., Abel, 1975) areas. The ESQ was not revised following the field test 
and is not included in any of our recommendations. ^ ^ 

We were able to obtain institution scores based on an a^jalysis of public 
institutional documents which correlated significantly (.68, p < .001, df = 33) 
with institution scores based on the documents plus an interview. This was a 
very signficant and encouraging finding. It argues that half of the variance . 
in an institutional measure of consumer abuse potential may be predictable by 
an institutional measure of (primarily) disclosure effectiveness, ev^a though 
the latter measure does not encompass the majority of topics thought to be. 
essential components of the former measure. This further suggests that insti- 
tutional scores of acceptable reliability and validity might be obtained simply 
from an analysis of already published documents, without the requirement for 
a costly data collection mechanism. The implications of this assumption deserve 
careful consideration, however. For example, if it became known that document 
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analysis was to be used as a method al^H^j^ng institutions for more intensive 
regulatory scrutinyf* it might be pr^c^ett^^hat 'the quantity of disclosure 
would rise and trie correspondence between disclosed and actual situations would 
decline. An auditing mechanism, similar to the one we originally proposed for ^ 
the self-report IRF drafts, would be required. In any case, future studies 
should pay careful attention to document analysis as a promising and 
unobtrusive data collection mechanism. 

It is appl^ent that our inability to field test a self-weport version 
of the IRF places limitations on the possible follow-up implications. The 
iriterview-^ased system we were able to field test h^L logistical constraints 
which make it appropriate for a limited range of ap^ncations. Nevertheless, 
these applications can have a definite impact on improving the protection of 
pos tsecondary students. If favorable impact can be demonstrated in, the future 
as a result of interview-based applications, we hope that a self-report based 
IRF data collection and auditing system can be approved for field testing 
with less trepidation on the part of federal government officials whose role 
is to protect citizens from unnec«sary or unwise data collection efforts. 

' ;.* - • - 

Non- Regulatory Approach ^^"^^ 

It wa% general ly agreed that the Safeguarding Your Education kit repre- 
sented a strategy thro'ugh which individual students and their families could 
invest a small amount of time and effort to arm themselves against institu- 
tional abuse. This consensus was made even stronger after the kit had been 
broadened to include intact secondary school classes as part of the target 
audience. There were, however, some^ negative reactions , which gene^^lly indi- 
cated that the kit went overboard in its portrayal of institutional abuses, 
in much the same way that FTC's Charlie's^ School pamphlets had done earlier. 
We carefully considered these reactions in light of yie kit's intent. ^ We 
concluded that the portrayed abuses were real and that the use of cajncatures 
was an effective and justified medium of instruction for students i*^Un like 
the Charlie's School series, the Safeguarding Your Education kit does contain 
many disclaimers to the effect that student abuses are not widespread nor 
^ a re they restricted to one particular segment (i.e., proprietary) of the post- 
secondary universe: For our non-regufatory strategy to succeed, howler, the 
kit must be widely disseminated, especially to those persons who are most 
threatened by abuse: the stude.nts who will be receiving financial assistance 
directly from federal or^state government programs (e.g., BEOG's, GSL's, etc.). 
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One possible mechanism that is not recommended later but that should be explored 
is dissemination under the auspices of the financial aid prpgrams themselves; 
this might be especially attracti^ve to the state >oan programs, where the 
guide could be modifi||d to discuss the particular conditions of a state pro- 
gram, including the provision of specific names and phone numbers for students 
to contact to obtain further information or to report a complaint. 




FOLLOW-UP IMPLICATIONS ^ 

\Jhe following are follow-up implications for the regulatory .and non-; 
regulatory strategies developed and field tested during this project. Wa. feel 
each is practical and feasible, based on the field test results presented 
earlier; moreover, the implications generally fit in well with reco^endations 
offered by previous USOE efforts to improve student consumer protection in 
postsecondary education (e.g-. Task Force on Implemen%|M Educational Consumer 
Protection Strategies, 1976). 

There is currently a vast reservoir of untapped good^tentions on the' 
part of administrators of postsecondary institutions in the United States. 
Few institutioq|^, regardless of their ownership status or the nature of their 
educational offerings, engage in intentional malpractice. However, school 
administrators are still largely insensitive to the real nature of student 
consumer abuse, (l) The categories^ examples^ and indicators of potentially 
abusive institutional practices produced by this project should be brought 
to the attention of the chief admiAis^rative x^ficers of every institution 
which gains eligibility to participate in federal student assistance programs. 
This would allow them to voluntarily correct potential abuses without obtru- 
sive regulatory intervention. Remedies for the conditions and practices listed 
in Appendix B are not unreasonably costly; they should be within the budget of 
administrators in every institution. 

During the routine follow-up to our interviews in the 37 field test in- 
Stitutions, we noted several minor changes in institutional policies which 
relatec^to the IRF questions . These changes occurred within a period of only 
three months. (2) Dissemination of the information called for in Implication 
One should be folloued-up with an assessment of the information's impact on 
institutional self-study and self^improvement. This should precede any major 
attempt by USOE to institute new regulatory efforts to control abusive'^sti- 
tutional practices. The assistance of USCE- recognized accreditation agencies 
and state s;:hool licensing, approval, and governing agencies and boards should 
be solicited in this impact assessment. The question to be, answered is: Can 
voluntary self-improvement efforts, based on knowledge of the essential dimen-- 
sions of student consumer abuse, bring about sufficient changes to preclude 
the costs, inconveniences, and erosion of autonomy that must result from 
increased government regulatfon? 
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(2) The student guide Safeguarding Your Education: A Student's Consigner 

Guide to College and Occupational Education should be commercially published 

'1 \ 
and disseminated nationwide. In addition, USOE should corisider making the 

guide available free to counselors and students involved in Inderal programs 

such as Upward Bound, Talent Search, Special Services for Disadvantaged 

Students, Equal Opportuni^ Centers, etc. As with the first recommendation, 

C4) a systematic assessment of the guide 's impact on student ability to av^id 
or deal effectively with abusive institutional conditions and practices sl0Uld 
be carried out. This assessment should also be done prior to instituting any 
major regulatory changes. ^ 

Minimum Eligibility Standards 

Minimum eligibility standards are those below which an institution's 
application for participation in federal student assistance programs could be 
refused or its on-going participation could be limited, suspended, terminated, 
or otherwise placed in jeopardy, subject to the requirements of legal due 

process.. -As was pointed out in the literature summary, there is a great deal 

of controversy about the authority of USOE to set minimum eligibility standards, , 

especially in the area of education consumer protection, fn general, USOE's 

position has been that consumer protection is a role better played by (a) 

state agencies as a part of the "state authorization"' prerequisite foreVigi- 

bility or (b) private accreditation agencies, as part of the "accredited by 

a USOE-recognized accreditation agency" prerequisite for eligibility. USOE 

has taken steps to survey the effectiveness of and help strengthen state * 

authoriz^on as it relates to student copsumer protection (see for example 

Hamil ton,-iJung, Helliwell, & Wheeler, 1976). USOE policy has also attempted 

to move accreditation agencies into a more active role in certifying insti> 

, tutional "probity" as an integral part of institutional "quality" (see 
Proffitt, 1976). These attempts have not been entirely successful, due 
largely to a natural reluctance on the part of some accreditation agencies 
to become "policemen" for the federal government (Young, 1976). Notwith- 
standing Orlans' characteristically caustic remark that "the attempt of some 
USOE officials to plant consumer protection in the accreditation process is 
as promising as a crop of Arctic coconuts" (Orlans, et al., 1974, p. 21), 



At the time of this writing, AIR staff were in touch with commercial publishers 
and USOE officials in hopes of assisting with the implementation of this recom- 
mendation. 
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(5) USOE're cognized accreditation agencies should be encouraged to urge an 

increased awareness of student consumer protection on accredited institutions. 

The Accreditation User Guide contains specific mechanisms for carrying out 

this recommendation; a fiVst-step would be for DEAE to disseminate a copy to 

each recognized accreditation agency. In the long run, such informal action 

might be more effective than attempting to modify federal laws or regulations 

to require recognized accreditation agencies to certify "probity." 

Regardless of the resul ts^ produced by attempts to foster institutional 

self-imorovement and involve non-governmental accreditation with consumer 

protection efforts, it is inevitable that the officials of some institutions 

will allow abusive conditions or 'practices to remain or emerge. In these 

cases, it seems Incontestable thdt it is the duty and thq responsibility of 

the federal government to protect the rights and oroperty of students who finj^ 

«v - 

are being assisted with government funds to eai|| an education which will 
improve 'their lives. As part of the general conditions for eligibility for 
federal student assistance programs under Title IV of the Higher Education Act, 
the Commissioner of Education is authorized to establish regulations which are 
deigned tp "promote the purposes of the programs," including regulations which 
prescribe "reasonable standards" of financial responsibility and appropriate 
institutional capability for eligible institutions. A select 'USOE task force 
recently concluded these statutes give USOE "the responsibility to insufre 
that... the recipients of such funds are adequately protected against unscrur 
pulous practices," and called for "continuous review (of) the criteria for 
determination of, .or termination of, eligibility for insti tutiorwl participa- 
tion in OE administered financial aid programs, and. . .appropriate recommenda- 
tions for change." (Task Force on Implementing Educational Consumer Protection 
Strategies, 1976, pp. 2-3) (6) We recommend i^hat this review should include 
considpi\ition of nrtnimum consumer vrotectiofi standards based upon preventing 
the t:^pen of abuse listed in Appendix B. When this review process moves to 
the consideration of ways to enforce minimum consumer protection standards, 
we recommend that USOE carry out a field test of a self-report biased ^RF 
system. Participation in this field test should be required in a representa- 
tive sample of institutions as a condition for maintaining eligibility. The 
test should include the development of a system for auditing IRF's andfor 
administering negativ^ sanctions in cases of intentional or unintentional 
misreporting. 
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Early Warning System 

Some states already have strong minimum standards and enforcement resources 
to protect students from institutional abuse. It is possible that the federal 
government will need to" develop such standards in the. future for institutions . 
which seek *or hold the privilege to participate in federal assistance programs. 
A major problem in 'any regulatory system >s the sheer magnitude of schools^ 
which must be licensed, approved, or certified as eligible and then monitored 
fof continuing compliance. For exainple, over 8300 institutions currently 
are eligible to participate in the Guaranteed Student Loan f^ogram. The problem' 
IS compounded when money is not available for hiring personnel to inspect 
schools, inve^jHH^Ite suspected violations, and prosecute actual violators. 
It is compounded even further when a government agency is responsible not 
only fcft eligible institutions, but, as in the case of most state regulatory 
agencies, 'for all institutions operating in the state — 'Whether or not they 
have applied for federal funds. Given the facts of limited resources and 
sometimes spontaneous occurrence af conlfcner abuse lafter l«ng periods of 
acceptable operation, there is a great need ffljMfc|. "early warning"^ system ^ 



mer protection policies 
and practices of postsecondary institutions. Ideally, such a monitoring 
system (a) would require a minimum of effort, both on the part.of the insti- 
tution and the monitoring agency, and (b) woald fit easily into the existing 
inspection/approval systems already in operation, %t (c) would reliably flag 
potential problem institJMtions for more intense scrutiny. (?) USOE should 
provide funds to several selected state' governments to carry out ^nd evaluate 
the impact of state-level implementation of the interview-based information 
collection, analysis, and use eyStem developed in this project. States 
should be selected from among volunteers and should hfve' sufficiently .strin- 
gent consumer protection lav/s arid regulations governing postsecondary insti- 
tutions to take strong action to force corrections if abusive institutional 
practices are detected.* All sta^ agencies responsible for authorizing or 
overseeing postsecondary institutions should receive a copy of the Regulatory 
User Guide , and the results of the early warning system test in selected states ^' 
should be disseminated widely. If the^ fj^ults are encouraging, (8) USOE should 
offer j'inancial and technical support to all states to develop or augment insti^ 
tutioyial rionitoviKg ci^'^tems for the purpmsc of preventing abusive practices. 



t 

(9) PSOE iihjould tlificyi establish a center in DEAE for sharing nnd disseminating 



state agenay-produoed IRF scores for institutions which operate qc-ross state 
lines. This center should be the first step in. a general attempt to improve 
data exchange between states and USOE. The exchange process will involve, 
complex issues of territoriality, ownership of information, privacy, quality 
control, and funding. It should be inaugurated with, the-wi'dest possible dis- 
cussions and a substantial step-by-step phase-in period. 



' Cdmmuni cations Among Tripartite System Agencies 

The tripartite system of institutional eligibility for federal programs 
exemplifies a system of independent, overlapping responsibilities and mutual 
" checks and balances among two regulatory partners — the states and USOE — 
and a non-regulatory (and sometimes unwillinti) partner — private accreditat^i 
As with any system of this nature, its functioning can be improved if the 
partners understand their own^ resins ibil i ties and cooperate with the other 
partners in the exercise of their respective responsibilities. 

Earlier in this section, we co'iltehded that the responsibility of the 

it. • . 

government regulatory partners is to establish, monitor, and enforce mipimum 
consumer protection standards on institutions who wish to participate in the 
USOE-administered student assistance programs. We accepted the" accreditation 
responsibility as one of evaluating, certifying, and helping to improve the 
quality of an institutiorj^ed[i||^%nal program relative to its stated educa- 
tional goals. But since edut^tional quality would seem to be impossible 
without minimum institutional consumer protection policies and practices, 
all three partners have a reasonable interest in systematic mutual communi- 
cations. And the central element of ahajed interest is Information on the 
consumer protection policies and practices of institutions seeking to gain 
or hold thie privil^e of eligibility. DEAE, as the coordinator of the tri- 
partite system, is the logical center for communications gf such m(*€ual 
interest; but if DEA£ alone controls communication efforts, its role as a 
partner can easily be confused with the . role of a patron, especially in such "a 
politically sensitive environment. 

(10) DEAE^ should war? with orgcoii-zations which have developed a strong 
v.-.-ovd of promo tin,: c-ormu>iia,it,ioyis conoruj the trivartihe partners to aa2>ry out 
Vi Annu.ii Woi-kiK : Conference uihi -k would foster informal, carmunications and 
■ :..>\^iruct ,md-inilemmt a vhm for a forraxl oonmuniaation network among the ' 
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tripartite partners and other interested agencies. Organizations to be ^ 
^involved sl^ould include the Postseconc^ry ExJucation Convening AuthorlQ^ of 
George. Washington University's Institute for Educational Leadership, >^%ie Edu- 
cation Commis^on of ihe States, and the Federal Interagency Commit tee^4/ks^ ' 
Education. Participant agencies should include student organizations (e.g., 
the National Student Education Fund), institutional representatives, (;d.q., 
the associations, at One Duppnf Circ^e), ^he states (e.g^., the State Higher 
Education Executive Officers^ the National Association of State^^jj^inf^ators 
and Supervisors of Private Si^o'ls), accreditation agencies (e^. ,'"th^ Council - 
on Postsecondary Accreditation), USOE (le.gs/r, DEAE and other program offices in, 
the Bureau of Postsecondary Education and the Office of Management, the - 
National Center for £duca1*flna1. Statistics), and DREW (e.g,, the Office of .4 . 
ConsuiTiec Affairs, the Of^^ ^ \X 

The Annual- Conferee woul*: C^) preserve and build on the-considerab'^1^^/ 
investment already made 4JS0E, the states, accrejfitation boc^s, consumer T. 
^ groups, and researchers in preserving the concept of an "el igibiy ty s^temfi^^V.v 
(b) provide a regular rather than an'ad hoc forum- for^the dis^sslon 'and -T^^^ 
lution of roles, problems, and. solutM^s,;' and (c) pro.^de a mechafhf s/n Vor "the^r;^^ 
involvement, and consul talri on of parentand consumer organizations, tiabor untons. 
and representatives of pri vate'business. The agenda^shoul/ tiiclia^ tderi.^',- 
tificatfon of data which are unique to one or more-of the thtpttrW^^ partner$l1*" 
but would be useful to the others in ma)cing decisions wf^icl#ar6 confined, to*^> 
thefr own sphere of influence*. There should 6e dlscuesiof^.-^df -Specific, prc^^^^^^ 
posals for involving aVT the parties irua system for coll^i^^a^nd %^ar1ng^ v| 
informat^ion abojut the/edticartional consiimer prcroctlon Rplicies ^JkI practices 
of eligible institutions. An advantage of IRf scores as one message for'such 
s-tiaring is 'that these^dat^a ^fe relatively objective OTd standardlied in their 
meaning. They are therefore not dependent cn/the inconsistent laws, .regula- 
tions, definitions, poljcies, etc. of any one partner In the tripartite system. 

Future Research ^ ' » 

# . ■ ' . . . ' 

/Every reseat rch report ends with recorrmendations f of- future research. This 
report^'s^o exception. The study dtscribed in th|^reced1ng page|^ represents 
one of the first efforts ever , to actually define, patential student consumer 
abuse and then measure it in postseconttery institt^ions; much rema%s to be 
done. 




' rZi>^ jmiedi^^ steps should bd taken to oarry jput detailed inv&stiga- 
'■^fe^^il^x ^^^^^^^ i3ompZai?2t^. (e.g. J the student aomplaini files 

^^:j;^^ffioe of Guaranteed Student Loans and the Division.^. Basic and . \ 
tudent Grants) to validate and extend if neaessary the abuse 
'ories contained in this reporfi (Appendix B). As SOOn as possible, 
the results of these investigations should be made a part of the materials ' 
seriflPtO' el igih^ institutions and reco^-lzed accreditation agencies under 
OnF and Five. These categories should be continuously -(or at 
leaM|||j^dically) revised based on on-^oing complaint analyses to.lceep 
theri^Pllll^t of changing 'institutional abuse patterns. The abuse indicators, 
IRF, and assoycfk ted data analysis procedures developed during this project 
should also be revised in the event USOE contemplates using them or support^'ng 
their use by state regulatory agqncies. ' . '^r^Hf 

Continued development of this project's information collection and 
analysis mechanisms should include attempts to gather better data on external 
consumer protecticin adequacy criteria ^Och'^a^ quantitative ratings by 4cnow- 
ledgeable slj^a^e regulatory agency offH^rials and student loan' default rates' 
from the GSL Program^ If success is encountered in previously reconnfentfiedN . 
efforts to modify the IRF from an Interview Guide to Use! f- report question- 
naire, efforts should also be made to accommodate IRF institution scorts into ' 
the design of DEAE's contemplated coroputerized data processing antl. management 
information system. This would allow the development of a' capability to p, ' f 
correlate IRF scores with frequencies and types of student complaints receiv^ed 
by DEAE. It would also have implication^ for the design of the early warning 
and mutual communications system discussed previously. ^ 

The present study did not attempt to irrclude strategies for' cj[i|5umer ^ / 
protection in eithy correspondence instruction or in external digree programs 
offered aff school^premjses. The reviewed literature ^Idid indicate that • 7 
student abuses have occurred in these typesr^of postsecondary education. M%ny, * 
^f these abuses applfrentty overlajj with those listed in Appendix 3. ' The 
growing popularity, of home-study and. "nGn-traditional" decree programs-'makes* 
them a. growing concern, however, espfcUlly since USpf-admini^tered a^istanfie 
monie?' car), go ttf studerUa in bot^* (12)^ a 'study of'inBtitutiortal%bus^ 
which 'are unique to silent aonsmere of correspondence instruction and non- 
traditional external degree prog^rama should be cavried out immediately. 
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# . ■ . APPENDIX A ^ . 

tXAMPLES Of COMPLAINTS IN * 
DEAE COMPLAINT FILES 

Sample size: 115 

Sample of classifiable student complaints: 105 ^ 

Many students complained of several facets of a school's operation; therefore 
Incidents collected from the 105 complaint descriptions total 242- 

T. *th1rty-seven complaints concerned lack of ,tui tion and fee refunds or 
refund policies. Examples are: • 

a, S^was^. told by the school that there' was^ a refund t)ol icy if S, wasi-ciis- 
satisfied after three months and tl\at her loan was 100% transferrable^ 
to another school. The refund period was. In fact^only one week, 

0. h. S was due to bfe drafted at the^ time he" considered enrolling in sGhool. 
/ ^he school represeTitative apured S that the sfchojol could-^e^m ^ 
/ deferred, so he enrolled. Bu^he recefived his jhdQcti(4iJ^^^ 

thereafter, and Informed the school immediately. He was^l^WBet only 
$25 of the $175 tuition. . . - 



^C-. S provided written notice that she was dropping'^t of the progrjim'for 

^^'^"'^^h?] ; re^^^ The director assured her that she would lose her 
Jf, J50 down ^payment only. She was billed for ^41 7. |^ _ .H 

d. S wis advisaj|that she could drbp the oftgram aft^r fiv|f days and lose % 
only $25 aflRnat her loan would be stopped. She later,; received a bill 

• ' -from the bank for $181 owed it. . . i 

e. S notified th^chool in writifjg that she did not desire to enter , . 
. , Cplasses^and that a refund was requested. S saiid her contract ent1tl#l 

^^■ ^{^ to a rebate but 5 f>e hadn't l^eceived it yet. I 

Z. Thirty-stx complaints concerned misleading recruitlng^practices. Examples 

*«^i5Gpmised by the scfiooTsaVes representative that the school was- ^ 
equ1pp|^ to teach mechanical drafting. When £ began clisses, ^ found ^ 
^the iflKruetion to be in architectural drafting with no other drafting 
course, avail able. 

b. The flihool'told S "tHat for^eVe0 student recruited hv a current ^^"^ 
^ ^ %tud0i^V the currf|)^^3pii3l^ got^our units of course credit. 

— ^ . ^ AJ^igi^if a new stui^tf* fpleYids with h1m,"1i^|Kk)uld not# 

r ^ hafS^o |ay tuitioiPr^^^^ ^ / ^ • ^ 

* c. The schgoVhas dropped an alrlyiV course, bufe^fs stil#em:-oll1ng. t 
^S^^ stud^^r\3ts in the course and ttien informing tlham that|j|t has' been ^^opped. 

* d. The s^es representative quoted starting salJfcs intihe field a? i 

Mfher than ttjjey, actually were, and said thJlPws were easy to find. ' 
"*i^;iti fact thM wer* not. * * # I 






jntaftiVe said he was. from the Vetf rans A^inistration 
^.^'^^ ^^-^"^^^^^^^ ^ ^^^P 'i^i&telrarts further thgir^^ He 
m- ". 'W c^fel^^^F^v^fe 4 job locating veteraii^s in. the >|i|ptie book. m 



Thirty-one complaints' concfrned inadequate instruc1;ional programs. # 
Examples are: m ^ 

a. S's first quarter courses -^were very elementary and S wasf^tiHsatisfie^. 
The computer lab consisted of "a few' typewriters and tv«fc-1ceypunch^s ," 
and instruction in computer operation was not included as part of the 
course. ' 

b. The school was supposed to provide full-time day classes^in progarrming. 
The class in programming was in fact offered three nights a week. 

^* tJ^I^ ^^^^ school was teaching her abofft offic^nachines during' 
. the first three months of the course'"and that this^ft too much infor- 
mation- to.be learned in the second three months. 

d. The secretarial course d-id not include accounting and only very little 
bookkeeping.' — • . 

'e. Home study lessons were inflated, repetitious, sometimes triv^'fl and 



offered little, preparation for field training 



Twenty-six complaijitsHroncerned inadequate instructional staffs. Examples 

a.' The tea.cher appeared never to have been an auto mechanic *nd tould 
read to the class from a manual^ # , 

^ # , 

*b. The teacher taught "at)Ove his student's heads." He would alkign 

. reading from the. red texts and never discuss the matelial ifi class 

c. S atter^ed ^arly lesions of ±he class but ^Iropped out because the 
teacher "difin't know what%h^as talking about." 

d. Instruc*)rsiwere serrerally hostile and were unwilling to provide indi- 
^ vidual assistance. '4i ^, *♦ 

e. Ili?tjGt«^ors paid iittle^ a^^ way answers were written, 
•th0tjgh this was supposed to, be an important part of the course of 

instruc^n. , p 

Twenty-six complaints concerned lack |!^'.necessary disclosure in written 
documents. Examples are: 

a. ^^mi^s^ few cUsSilB^' and was informed tha\ she had been drdpped 
^ rirdm «fehe^chool . No policy op abi^enteeism had besen^nnounce* 

b. S signed a. promissory note but' it sai.€ nothirl adu^he bank carrying ' 



the loan. ^ >4f.. 



c. S was given her course schedule, which d|,d not list her Jipmerbom 
.class. She i^as ^naware of ^th"!? class aWd 'so didn't attin^i^. After 
two: weeks, she was informe^tlibt she 'would not be credited with ' 
' attending school ft)r that pferiod. |^ 

d'. S registered^or a cod^ costing. $655^ ^thin a month,* the. school 
^infermed S that the^pricf had increased and ttiat he was obligated 'to 
pay the Increase. * \ < . 

e. The contract r^ated that dismissal was to occur only for vioWting ^ 
rules of .^ttertdance^nd conduct in cfass. " S did not Violate any of 
^these rules; he couldn't learn as fast the instructor^ wanted, b\x% 
v/as dismissed nevertheless. * . • 



Twenty complaints concerned inadequate: instructional equipment and 
facilities. Examples are: ' v.... || 

a. The school was overenrol led with students on loans, sp classes were 
crowded and restroom ftaciljties inadecjuate; also laboratory materials 
were inferior. 

b. coufdn't continue her accounting courses because the books were not 
available: 

c. *S found that the school' did not have neoesiary electronics lab equiD- 

ment, as represented. ^ m \> 



7. 

- » 



d. Equipment was inadequa^for the Umber ol^tudents in class; at§^ 
It was defective." • ^ . 

^' !t!^-n"^^ equipment available was a tune-up maohfine and one old aJto " 
engine for c^emcMistrations . . - 

r > 

■tt> _ . 

Twenty complaints concerned lack of adequate job placement and follow- 
through. Examples are: ok qmu lui.i^w 




in 

'me 



a. S-requested^aisi stance from the school (promised in the catalog) ,„ 
getting a full-time job. The "school felt that since S had a part-ti 

• job, they,had no oblig^atidn in this area. . | ~ - 

III! expeneoce in pTacemSt or in. 

^ the conipute1^te.W;^'^:^*was tolcf to prepare a resume" indicating that he 

• -wanted a data\processing positiofc thougf he^was trained in programnn>q 
-"and felt the two areas were notwie same*. ^ • . 



c. was promised a job within three to four weeks of arriving at "the' 
...school. When he arrived-, he was told t)iat he would have to wait two 
^ jfc tiJo three nwnths- * • ' ' ' ■ .V' 

• : * • Ki---^ ^ m 'w • »■ ■ T^.-. • ... 

, d. ThougKj^ trainWIg offered by the schQ,ol was in. medical assisting, 

""^tre job leads they offered S were only for typing gobs*. 

e.^ the school was supposed to provide placement assistance so S could get 
. a job wh.ile there. - They provided a. newspaper and InSft S on hil'-.own to ■ 
find a jpb. . . , ^ * 

8. Nine compl a ir^ts concerned lack^pf .adtquate student selectipn/or'ientation 
V # practices. Examples are: ^ *::>- - 

a. S nas had onlyja^nitith grade educSjGii&ntBut was ncd: .askgd about her ' 
previous ii^duca-tj'^rwlien sh|t^^ V 

b. The*lchool Was enroll fng^ students. -without vth£ al^ity to benefit |>;fom 
trainiog ofjerfed. " S was enrolled by a scffiool sa%sman without a n^ ' « 
intervf^vn3|?pr testing. Later he was tested with* the fblloi^ing rfeult?: . 
moderately retarded,,.-/hearin'g,, spQcc1i, arwl coordination problems^ and 

. reading problem. 0^- ^ / ^^'r' ' ^Z?*-^^ 

\ c." S was told that the School enrol lielisonly^ stu(^J^ the ' 

area, btit S found .student-s in.'her/^asse]S:#fi(?|ii^d not speaJ^ Engli$h-. 

d. S was givceii 
do the work, 
"for her. 

t • . ^ > .tr..T\ ^ 

e. Ciajsses were below Sjs .Vftvel,. There was n|jnifiTai counseling avav^db^. 




a short t^t the basis of „ which. Jte school said she^coulc 
. She spenti^nine jnorvths .in classejj^iqh were too 'difficult 



ERIC* - ^ '^"f^ 



fline complaints concerned lack of adequate housi()g facilities. Examples 



are: 



^a. Housing was filthy, and S couldn't move wi^thout being'dismissed from 

SChOQil. ^ 

b. S was acciitted by two men in the school-operated dormitory. 

,.c. Housing was poor:^ thievery, dope raids by police, and' minimal recrea- 
tional facilities. Also plumbing did not work properly, and the smoke 
residu%from a fire in the building had not been cleaned up. 




d. . S was pr'omised" housing which was not provided. 

e. The. housing arrangement was supposed to be four to'^an apartment;, 
there were in' fact six in each! . ' 

. <j ' ■ ■ 

light complaints concerned untrue 6r misleading advertising. Examples'are 

a. S saw ads Tor a data processing course- belrig of^eted^^ 

when she went to enroll, she was .told. th^it tHe^cpurse^ available 
and that she should enroll^in programming instrofe ' 

b. The school provided mi^l^ad^g pr?pmotional ma'^ia^l regarding the type 
of position for which training qualified a graduate, the availability 
of job interviews at the school^ and the availability of airline jobs 
to graduates . 

c. School literattjre said would|||ave ex^tensive experience in a trucks 
Rinulatar. He received l^ss thfc one minute^fn th^ simulator. 

d. The' sales pamphlet promisad 3 educational advisors, 11 faculty, and 
%ijfmany pirt-time instructors. There was in fact only one instructor 

for the entire class of 62. , * ^ # 

e. :* The school pamphlet said that the^^#chool wfes accredited, that teachers 
^ were well qualified, and that the sd|3pl haj^ special traintng labs with 

closed circuit TV and other equipmenTT' None of 'this' was true. 

Seven complaints-coocferned lack of adequate recordkeeping practices. 
Examples -^re: . / % , . * 

a, S received a^'bill for a loan ^Rat the school said had 4een cancelled. 
The school couldn't f^rid S a job so they refunded Wis $50 fee th^igxt^ 
day and told him the loan and admission papers were cancelled; jj^H^|#' 
later received ti letter firo%the school stating that he had beeiMKjflp- 
Ing school and was financially nesponsible. * .4, , ^^^^ 

b. /S^ cbiiiplet^d his course bUt ditin't receive his diploma. Af'fer' some 

correspondence, theytseh^him a diploma in' General Accounting, ..but did 
^ not want to issue a CPA iiplonia because they had lost his recoit^. 

G. The school misi^ai^ly enrolled a practicing attorney in a cJlrse 
dpsigoed for undergf^duat^i. ^ 

S mafled|a reinstatement form, in with a home study Je'sison, seeing ta 
be officiAjly iplnstatftfl in the course. He j^eceived grades on ±be 
lesson bu3|triTo acknowledgement of receipt ofilhe form^i^ g|| 

S's course was* tgrminajysd.by tJie school,. and when (le conScted them*^ 



they cbu 



urse was* tmnina|;pd.by school,. arjd when (le Qani 
ouldn't fiiicf his records or answer h'is -questions. 



Seven complaints concerned instability of instructional staff. Example 
^re: 

a. S received excellent grades in math but was unable to continue in 
this area "untTl a new teacher was hired." None was. 

■^'.'l^l n^^°°^ .indicated that it had a complete -electronics^ course with 

fn 4nSrS?j;^ S^^°""?t/hat there were several change^, 

1 n 1 ns trustors, whi 1 e he wSs enrol 1 eJ. . ■ 

-c.'-S spent sVveral months in her course without a teacher. ^ 
" each wi^ a " 



different method of teaching,. 
" wee\^of'?Se"c?als='"' '° T ' ---^'W}>- f-s,. seven 
lxamp?*are?' ""'^'-^P'-^On'atlon with r^to accreditation, 

IS^'o?^";s'stu'5pnfI i;.'"'^'^ to secure Guaranteed Student Loans for 
some ot Its students by processing them through an accredited loca 
business school. The technical school itself was neve^^accredi?e^^^^ 

b. Both the school catalog and the sales representative said the school 
•tl^at the school credits would not be acc^ted at other schooti" 

c. Credits from the school were nat transferrabTe even though'the sales 
representative said they were. 

d. The school representative said the school had -full accreditation as 
a Florida high school. S found out that this was not true,,,. 



\ 
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- CATBGO^Es Af^D rxAMPLEs OF POTENTiALLt Abusive ' ^ 

INSTITUTIONAL POL ICIES ANlD /PRACTICES ' ' ' 

Refund PdliciQS and Practices J . . "^-^^ 

^' a written refund .policy for fees or charges 

collected or obligated in advance of enrollment or ^lass attendance. - 

2. Written refund pol icy is not publicly disseminated to students ?nd ' 
pr*pectiv€ students. ^ ^ - 

3. Writt#n refund policy'does not tell students how to obtain refunds. 

^' ctnilnl! policy does not provide for at least partial return of 

Lc It^^ ""^ ^^arges based^ on the amount of instructian the student 
nasJMd the opportunity to receive. ^ 

5. Written refund policy does not specify the maximum tiie allowecl between- 
ttie receipt of a valid refund hequest and the issuance of a refund. 

Advertising Practices ) 

1. Institution uses: ' - • 

^^c^tests^"'^"^ ^" "^^^^ wanted" section of news(3apers, pseudo 'iTalenf 

: i^) testimonials or endorsements by actors who did not attend the - 
institution; or ^ * 

(c) limited time 'cJiscounts ," to attract enrolTees. 

2. Advertising of the instftytM^ or implies that qbmpletion of 
an education or training^.gfpj^ lead to errglitoent. . ^ 

-J • W^: . ' ~ 

3. InstitiJtion's advertising inmlies that it: ' 

• (aj has special tieS or connections' with employers which if does no't in . 
rai^t^nave; « ^ .'^ - 

i^^p^tra1^c^t)i^f^ij^.whet^^^ it offers only loaf*^ 

w or aererred tuition; 

,(c) has' recognized experts o/i its teaching faculty who in fact have no 

teaching respdnsibilitie^; or - < ai-t nave no 



(d) offers a '.'superior", educationar|)rogram when in fact there is no 
comparative evidence to support , the assertjwj. 



•■■.^ ■ * • ^y^- .- • . V ' 

C.^\/(idfTvission Practices - . .. 

J. InstttutiQri empjoys admissions representatives whose compensatio'rt^ or " / ' 
salary is dependent wholly or in part on direct conmissions 'ba^sed on- 
nOinber of students enrolled.' / ' ' . i 

8||. Institution does not have a writtien policy governing recruitiag and/or 
admissio/i practices. • * 

3. Written recrtiiting/iadmiss ions policy does not contain: * ' 

^. • - . * ' ■ . - 

. (a) any prohibitions against unethical practices such* as the "bait arid 

switch" or the "negativei^ se14'"^y " . — * 

i.; ' \ ^/'J^-^bY 'a requirement that all prpspe^tl.ve students ialk' to a repres.entative 
t ^>%^e rinstitutaon at the school prior to ent^olling; or * ^ - 

(c) a*rtqu#enieri^l tj^ sign an agreement w^S^b^ 

-^^xomplete costs, payment requirements, 'and educStionaT sffi^^rces to 
^'^■^•^ :"provic|^d by the institution. 7^ \^ • ' - #. • 

' • ^ ^ ■ ' . '-'^ *- ' '. 

4. Institution does not 'provide remedial instruati origin basic skills^for' \ 
students who are admitted without meeting stated admissions requirements. ' x 

-D. Ins|ructional Staff Evaluation Policies ; . ; 

' ■ '* - - ■ .' -■'* ^ ' 

1. Teaching competence is not included is one criterion in formal salary ' 
and/or tenure and/or rank revi^ policies . , . - ^ 

2. Evaluations of feachigp competence do not include regular, ^^.^noWmous 
ratings by students. . • - ^ ^ ^\^^ 



ings b^ ^ 

E. Diisclosure >m Written Documents 



1. 'Failure to disclose any of the following in a general catalog, bul letih,- 
or other basic inffrmation document:, ^ 

* (a) name and address of school. / ^ * ' ' 

>Y ■ " • ' . i!5 ■ * • . * 

'v^A - (b).date of publication of the document. / ' 

, . ' ^ . ... -^' -^ . 

. "(c) schoo,f calendar- iiic|uding beginning and ending dates of clashes an4^ , 
t)rografrts, hoi id^ays, and other dates of importance. J 

(d) a statement' of institutio|al p.hiHosophy . « . , jf ^ • ' 

(e) a brief description ^of the school's physical- faHfl i ties. . . > ? . , 
(f^an accurate list of all courses actually offered. * J; . • ^ ». ^: . "'J^^ 
(g) an indication/of when specific requir^ed courses \^il 1. npt'rbe .offered. . ' k 

* (h]k educational 'content of each* coiirse. ^ # V ' ^ 

.*. . ■• •• , •*■—•> • . . ^ , , » r \ ^ 

(1) humber^of hours of onstjaction irfeac^. course and length of tim^^ In^ ' 
hotirSs^ wee\s "or mo>1ths^.nOrmal ly jgi^uired for/its completion. ' ^^^^^ > ^ • 1 
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1 • 

(j) an accurate listing of faculty who currently teach. • 

(kJ ah indict ioFc^^^^ distinction between adj 
and full-time faculty. 

i 

(1) policies and procedures regarding acceptability of credits from 
other-institutions. ^ ^ ' 

(m) general acceptability by other instituttons of credits earned at '; 
this institution. . *• * . r 

(n) requirements for graduation. ; ' 

(o) statement of certificates, diplomas, or degrees awarded upon graxJuation* 

(p) statement of ar[ charges for which^a student may be held responsible. 

. (q) financial aid programs actually available to students. 

(r) limitations on eligibility for financial aid programs. 

(s) grading system. . 

(t) policies relating to: : ' ^> . 

(1) tardiness 

(2) absences 

(3) make-up work • ' 

(4) student conduct 

(5) termination ' ^ 

(6) re-entry after termination 

(u) student fee increases in excess of $25 that are planned within the 
next year. 

. ff 

(v) for student loan applicants: 

^ (1) the effective annual loan interest rate 

(2) loan repayment obligations 

(3) loan repayment procedures ^ , ^ " 

(4) time allowed for repayment 

(5) deferment or cancellation provisions, ifany 

(6) collection procedures which might be applied in the event of 
failure to repay 

2. In the event any of the following services or facilities are provided, 
failure to disclose their actual availability and extent: 

(a) Job placement assistance or service. 

(bj counseling, including for employment, academic, and/or personffl 
problems. 

y 

(c) dining facilities. 

(d) housing facilities. 

(e) student parking facilities. 

••. * ' 
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3. In,the.event the institution bfferi an educational program which* 
- -leads to the award^of degrees (or' which results in credits which are 
transferable toward the award, of -degrees), failure to provide accurate 
descriptions of : , . ' * 

(a) , recognition by a state agency as meeting established educational 

standards- for granting degree, if there is' such an agency; ^ 

(b) the scope and sequence of required courses or subject areas in 
^ V each degree 'program; and , ' 

{c) policies and procedures which students must folVow to transfer 
credits within -the institution and/or- to other instftutions . 

Student Orientation Procedures 

J. The institutiondoes not conduct a formal orientation program for newly 
' . enrolled students. 

2. Failure to include in this orientation the follcfwfng: 

(a) oral presentations or written documents prepared by students who have 
been previously enrolled at the institution. ^ '\ \ 

(b) instructions on how and where to voice student complaints and 
grievances. ^ ^ ^ 

(c) informat^ion on how and where to apply for student financial aid. 
Job Placement. Services and Follow-Through' 

1. In 'the event the institution claims to have a job placement service^ 
this service does not include the following apsects: 

> ,(a) /K)tification of fee charged, if this is the case. 

(b) formal training in job-seeking and job-hoWing skills. 

(c) contacting prospective employers to develop potential jobs. 

«> * . ■ ■ 

(d) making job interview appointments for individual students. Including 
those seeking part-time employment and recent graduates. i 

2. In the event the institution -cTaims to have a job placement service, the 
service is confined only to'such services as distributing "Help wanted" 
ads from newspapers or referral to a commercial placement service. 

3. ' The institution does not regularly collect follow-up data on the employment 

success of- former students who did not graduate, recent graduated, and/or 
longer term graduates. 

4. Institution does not annually calculate .the rates of student attrition 
from each ider\J:if iable program or curriculum area and does not attempt 
to determine the reasons for this attrition. 
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The' institution dtfes not maintajn the following items in its individual 
student recopds: > 

t (a) total fees paid by the student. 

* (b) courses taken and completed. 

(c) academic credits, grades earned. 

(d) financial aid amounts, including loans, if any, actually received 
by student and date of his/her receipt. 

2. Institution does not have a written policy and actual procedures .for 

maintaining individual student access to -records for a period of at least 
.two years foil-owing his/her departure from the Institution, regardless of 
the operating status of the institution. 

I. Turnover of Instructionel Staff 

. ■♦• 

1. Instructional staff are repeatedly replaced, in the same sections/bourses, 
after instruction has begun. . ' ' 

2. Instructional staff are replaced in two or more sections/courses after 
instruction has begun. ' , 

J. Representation of Chartered, Approved, or Accredited Status 

1. The institution fails to disclose to students and. prospective stddents ' 
the fact(s) of 1 imitation{sJ or sanction(s) for noncompliance with 

« designatecJ standards imposed by local, state, or federal government 
agencies, if any exist. 

2. The public representations of the institution fail to distinguish 

• between (e.g., list separately, with appropriate explanations) insti- 
tutional accreditation, special izeli or professional program' accfedlTati on. 
state VA-approving agency course approval , and state chartering and 
licensing, if any are present.- 

C. Financial Stability 

1. If the institution is not .publ icly.-supported, it does not have the 
; following: ^ 

(a) an endowment or retained earnings f urfd to pay current operating 
expenses if they are not covered by student tuition receipts. 

(b) . a reserve of funds sufficient to pay out tuition refunds as 'students 
■ make legitimate requests for them. 

2. The institution's financial record's and reports are not annually subdected 
to a certified audit. . *^v<^ 
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L. Instructional Programs in Occupational Professional Preparation Areas 
• ' 1 

1. The institution does not maintain curriculum advisory commit tees ^ whijch 
include 'representatives of potential enjployers in each occupational/ 
professional area for which instruction is. offered. 

2. The institution' does not provide'the following^ when they are Required 
for employment of gradua,te's in an occupational/professional ar^a: 

(a) specialized/professional program accreditation! 

- (b) training in the use of basic tool s'^and equipment. 

(c) internships and/or supervised practice on the job. 

^.(d) internships and/or supervised practice in simulated job sitiatiohs. 

(e) instruction on topics necessary for state or professional, certifi- 
cation of graduates. ^ ' ' ' • * " 

..V. . ■ • . • ■ . : 

3. The institution does not require a biannual review of the relevahce 
and timelinessof occupational/professional curricula. • ' : . • 

r, 

M.. Instructional Equipmerit and Facilities in Occupational/Professional Preparation 
Areas. ' , 

. K • ' ' ■ " ^ ' 

.1. The instittrtnon does not maintain advisory cbmmittes on instructional, 
equipment and facflitves which "influde representatives of potential 
, employers in each occuipational/professio.nal are\i for which instruction 
is offered. ^ - ' ^ ' ' ' ^ 

^. The institution does not annually budget and expend funds for replacing 
worn or outdated instructional equipment in each occupational/professional 
area for which instruction is offered. 
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APPENDIX C 

SUMMARY OF INSTITUTIONAL 'PARTICIPATION IN INSTJiUMENT FIELD TEST 



Mis so 



45 Institutions in Primary Sample 



Kansas City ' 

University of Missouri at Kansas City 

Kansas City General Hospital and 
Medical Center School of Anesthesia 
for Nurses 

Research Medical Center 
School of Radiologic Technology 

Merrorah >ledical Center'School of 
Radiologic Technology 

East High School 



California : 

Los Ange 1 es 
Pepperdine University 

California Hospital School of 
X-Ray Technology 

Cladic ^Seminary ' 

LA-Orange Counties Blood Center of 
^ the American NationalARed Cross - 
School of Blood -P'ank -Technology"- 

Martin Luther King, Jr.,, General 
Hospital StrRool of Radiologic 
Technology 

Kaiser-Permanente School of 
Anesthesia for Nurses ^ 

Children's Hospital School of 
Medical Technology 

^ Fra^O' Bryan's Model /Actors School 

BTryman School |, 

Sawyer College of Business 

Trippon Fashion Center School of 
Fashion Design 



St. Louis 

St. Louis University 

St. Louis College of Pharmacy 

Missouri Baptist Hospital School of 
Medical Te^chnology 

St. Mary's Health Center School of 
Practical Nursing 

Homer G. Phillips Hospital "School of 
Radiologic Technology 

Ranken Technical Institute 

Elaine Steven Beauty College 

St. Louis School of Aeronautics 

Hickey/ School 

Career Beauty School, Inc. 



San Francisco 

Coro' Foundation 

John; Adams Community College 
Center 

Housje of Charm 

Joan Gel le's Charmers School for 
'Cocktail Waitresses 



I'O I 



Minnesdta: 



Minneapolis 

North Central Bible Gollege 

Mt. Sinai Hospital School of 
Radiologic Technology 

Hennepin County Medical Center 
School of Medical Technology 

^Golden Valley Lutheran College 

Univerlsity of Minnesota- School of 
Radiologic Technology 

Northwest Technical Institute 

Minneapolis Drafting School 

Brown Institute 

Minneapolis ^ool of Anesthesia 
Minneapolis/Be^iuty College 
Annie Laurie's Beauty School 



St. Paul . ^ 

Concordtia College St.) Paul 

^Minnesota Metropolitan State University! 

St, Paul - Ramsey Hospital and Medical 
Center School of Nursi-ag Anesthesiology 

St. John's Hospital School of X-Ray 
Technology . 



45 Institutions in Backup Sample 



Missouri : 



Kansas City 

Kansas City Art Institute 

Calvary Bible College 

Penn Valley Community College 

Baptist Memorial Hospital School of 
Medical Technology s> 

Farrell Academy-Barber. Styling and 
Hair Design 

Kansas City School of Watchmaking ( 
Standard Technical Institute • 



St, Louis 

Maryville College 

Barnes Hospital School of 
Anesthesia for Nurses, 

Deaconess Hospital School of Radiologic 
Technology 

^ St. Loyis County Hospital 

^ St. John's Mercy Medical Center 

Bailey Technical School 

The Sawyer Schools, Inc. 

Bryan Institute 




California: 



/ 



_Los\Angele^^ 



West Coast University 
University of Judaism 
Occidental Schools 
Los Angeles South West College 
Wayne Real Estate SchoDl 
American Broadcasting School , I-nt'l. 
Financial Schools of America 
Marinallo School of Beauty 
Pacific Institute of Commercial Art 
H&R Bl(/ck Co. 



-San Francisco - . ; : 

UC Medical Center 

Pacific Heights Community. College 

Children' s'Hospital , Meilical Education- 
Office 



Mejdi 



Presbyterian Hospital of Pacific 
Medical Center 

St. Mary's Hospital School of 
. Medical Technology 



Minnesota : 

Minneapolis ^ ^ ' 

Augsburg College 

Abbott-Morthwestern Hospttal School' 
of Nursing • ^ • ' 

Abbott-Morthwestem Hospital School 
of X-Ray Technology 

St. Mary's Hospital School of * 
Anesthesia ^ 

Metro Medical Center SchMAof 
Radiologic Technology 

Fairview Hospital School of X-Ray • 
Technology 

. Glamour Central Beauty Acad^mi 

Maxiitl's Beauty Colleqe • ' 

MinnedRolis Business' College 

Trowbridge Beauty College 



1 * <C 

St. Paul V • " 

St. Paul -Ramsey Hospital & Medical 
Center School of Nursing 

^Charles I. Miller Hospital School of 
X-Ray Technology 

Midway' Hospital School «f Radiologic^ 
Technology 

School of Associated Arts 

Instrument Flight Training, Inc. 
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Primary Sample Schools Which Were declared Ineligible " 
to Participate and Reasons Whv^ 



.V 



Schools 

Cladic Seminary 
•2804 Whittier Blvd. 
Los -Angeles, 'CA 90023 



Reasons 
No telephone 1 i sting 



Children's Hospital School of Post-baccalaureate programs only 

Medical Technology 
4640 Sunset Blvd. , 
Los" Angel es,/CA 90054 



Trippon Fashion Center School No telephone listing 

« of Fashion Design 

7422 Sunset Blvd. 

Los Angeles, CA 90046 



School closed 



School closed 



Mt. Sinai Hospital School of 

Radiologic Technology 
737 E. 22nd Street 
Minneapolis, MN 55404 

St. John's Hospital School 
of X-Ray Technology 
403 Maria Avenue 
St. Paul, MN 55106 



Annie Laurie's Beauty School [No telephone listing 
902 W/ Broadway 



Minneapolis, MN 5^411 

East High School ^ 
1924 Van Brunt Blvd. 
Kansas City, MO 



No postsecondary programs, all adult programs are 
secondary level . 
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^IfOarx Sample Schools Which Refused to Participate Prior 
- - to Scheduling ^ an Interview and Recisons Why 



Schools 



LA-Orange Counties Blood Center of 
: the American' National Red Cross*-- 
^ u School of Blood Bank Technology 
1130 S. Vermont Ave. . 
- Los^ Angel eS , CA 9000^ " .* 

Sawyer College of Business' 
'541 S. .Spring 
» Los Angeles, CA'. 90014 

St. Paul-Ramsey Hospital & Medical^ 
Center School of Nursing Anes- ' 
thesiology ^ 
640 Jackson St. 
• St. Paul, MN 55101 

Missouri Baptist Hospital School- 
of Medical Technology V 
301 5. N. BalT^s Rd. 
St. Lbuis, MO 63131 

Elaine Steven Beauty College^ 
9953 Lewis & Clark . 
St. Louis, MO 63136 

Joan Celle's Charmer's School for 

Cocktail Waitresses 
645 Montgomery St/ 
San Francisco, CA 94^111 

St. Louis College of Pharmacy 
Euclid Ave. & Parkview Place 
St. Louis, MO 63110 




St. Mary's Health Center Schopl 

of Practical Nursing 
6420 Clayton Rd. 
St.. Ltfuis, MO 63117 

Kar^sas City General, Hospital and 
Medical Center School of 
Anesthesia for Nurses 

24th and Cherry Streets 
^Kansas City, MO 64108' 

Hickey School 

67l6 Clayton Rd. ' ^ ^ 

St. Louis, MO 63117 



Reasons ; . ^ ' 

Declined to participate because no fee's 
chargedi cjid not see appl icabil ity of study 
Eleanor Goldstein 



^Declinedl to participate because ^of partici- 
pation in five studies in past six months 
afid^lack of time--Robert Dick 

Declined because director^out.of town for 
, full month including our interview date, 
Y and no knowledgeable sijbstitute—Will 
\ Wheeler 



Refused due to newness on the job and lack 
of time— Judy Palermo ^ 



' Refused to\ parti 
Lake 



no* reason—Jean 



Refused after initially agreeing duetto 
going out of -town arid lack of time- 
Joan Celle . • • 



Refused due to being "sick^of forms"— just 
completed two accreditation" visits , and 

/not sure of legality of releasincp names 
according to. MO state law--Byron A. Barnes 

Refused, not interested at this time—Mrs. * 
FeRdler 



Rtt'used-, no reason given— Dr. Nina Beatty 



Refusecl because just assumed presidency, school 
in state of flux- in policies^ fe^m^nput 
to data would be unfair and unhelHI--John 

Gosule ^ 
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. Backup Sample, Schools Which Were Dec Icired Ineligible 

^ - - ^ . . . , , * ... 

' to Participate and Reasons Why 



Schools 



Occidental Schools 

840 Seward Street ' * 

Hollywood, CA 90038 

Children's Hospital, Medical 

Education Office 
3700 California St. ' 
San Francisco, CA 94119 



Reasons' 

*No telephone Jjsting » 
Post-doctor^ate programs only 

-4- ' . 



St. Mary's Hospital School af Medical School closed 

Technology . . v 

2200 Hayes St. ' ' 

San Francisco, CA 94117 *. ^ . 



Charles I. Miller Hospital 

School of X-Refy Technology 
125 W. College Avenge 
St. Paul, MN 55102 



School closed 



r 



-(■ 



I 



jr. .-, ' • * 



1.06 



Schopis 

Pacifier Institute of Commercial Art 
12?.Silver Lake Blvd. 
Los Angeles, CA 90026, 
(Backup) 



Penn Valley Comnjunity College 
3201 Southwest Trafficway 
Kansas City, MO 64111 
(Baekup) . . ' • 

Baprtist Memorial Hospital School of 
Medical Technology " <^ 

6^1 Rockhill Road 
Kansas City,- MO 64131 
(Backup) • " 

The Bryan Institute / 
5841 Ch,iffpewa Avenue 
St.. Lqi^is, MO 63109 
(BjickupJ 



of or^ 



, Reasons , 
No 'time — Isabella Armdjo 



Presfdent was being ■ replaced, administration 
in a state of .flux — Dr.; Thomas Law- 



Too busy — Dr. Ost 



A chain school , participation not approved 
by corporate headquarters — Marry Diekerson 
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' APPENDIX D 

• INST.ITUT10NS P-^RTICIPATIMG IN: INSTRUMEfJT FIELD 



TEST 

- - <. ' 



School Type 



01)15 



01412 



02344; 



04344 



03211 



7 



03121 



.School Name & Address 



John Adams Community College 
Center 

1860 Hayes St. ' ^ - 
San Francisco, CA 9:4117 . 

--Mr. Maxwell Gillette, Director 



House of Charm ^ 

157^.ltoiden Une 

Sati . (>anci sco, CA 95108 

"-Mrs . Neri ce Moore , Di rector 



:^pperd'i ne^ni vers i ty 
.1121 West 79th St. 
Los Angeles, CA 90044 



--Mr. Rdbert Fraley, Dean of 
/Admissions 



Concordia College St. Paul 
275 N. Syndicate St. 
St. Paul, MN 55104 

--Dr. Luther Mueller, Acting 
President 



Abbott-Northwestern Hospital 
School of X-Ray Technology 
810 E. 27th St. 
Minneapolis, MN 55407 *^ 

--Mr. Walter Rasula', Director 

University of ^Minnesota, School 

"of Radiologic Technology ' 
412 Union Street SE 
Minneapolis, MN 55455 

--Mrs. Pat Skundberg, Director/ 
of Radi^ogic Tech. Program 



N of Students 



1 ,298 



91 



649 



272 



25 



Founded in j Accrediting. 

Agency — 



1856^ 



1942 



1937 



1893 



J^65 



^851 



Western /^ssb- 
I ciation of 

Schools^ and 
I Col leiges^ 



none 



Western Asso- 
ciation of" 
Schools and 
LCol leges 

0.' . 

[North Central 
lAssociation- of 
lOol leges and . 
] Secondary* 
SchoQls' V 



[floinjt^ Rfeview * ■ 
jCbmmij^-tee^for 

lAnierican fcidlege 
lof Radiol'pgy of :■ 
|a^a ; f.: 

NoHKt^tV^l 
jAssociation; of ■ 
jColTeges larKi 
ISeeondar^jj^c' • . 
|SchooTs;vaind 

^MA 



For cm explanation of school type codes, se^ Appendix I, coding 
iS number. * • 
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for bytes 1-5 of ^ 



i , 


*■ , 
BroMn Institute 
3123 E. Lake St. 
Minneapolis, MN 55406 

■ m 

—Mr. Richard Brown, President 


748 - 

> 

• 


1946 • 


t 

National Associa- 
tion of Trade and 
Technical School^s 


l^ ^ ' 

03412 


Trowbicldge Beauty College 
17 Upper Midway Bidg, 
Minneapolis, MN 55405 

—Mr. Don Trowbridge, President 


> 

37 


1950 

• 


Cosmetology 
Accrediting 
Commission 


031 TT 

« 

■ 


Hennepin County Medical Center 
• School of Medical Technology 
7th & Park, S. 
Minneapolis, MN 55415 

--Ms. Mary Ann Sinailey» Director 


12 


1922 

■ , 1 


National * 
Accrediting 
Agency for 
Clinical Lab 
\ Science 


03211 


Falrvlew Hospital School of 

X-Ray Technology , 
2312 S. 6th St. 
Minneapolis, MN 55404 


7 


1949 


Joint Review 
Committee for 
American College 
of Radiology of 
»ANA 




--Mr. Luther Linn, Oinector 






03211^ 

*• 


Minneapolis School of Anesthesia. 
916 E. 15th St. 
Minneapolis,. MN 55404 

—Ms. Sandra Kllde, Director 


19 

f' 


1928 


American 
Association .of ^ 
Nurse Anestne^ 
tists 


02211 


I. 

Kalser-Permanente School of 

Anesthesia for Nurses 
4867 Sunset Blvd. 
Los Angeles, CA 90027 
% 

--MS. Joyce Neiiy, ui rector 


8 


1972 


Amer;1carr 
Association of 
Nurse Anesthe- 
tists 


0K11 


California Hospital 
School of X-ltoy Technology 
1414 S. Hope St. 
Los Angeles, CA 90015 


7 


1940 


Joint Review 
Coninittee for 
^rlcan College 
of Radiology of 
AMA 




—Mr. Bill Listek, C^<ef of 
Radiology 






* 
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06111 • 


1 — * ~ 

^.lopier 6. Phillips l^gspital School 
of Radiologic TecMoloov 
2601 U. Whittier 
St. Louis, MO 63113 


11 / 


1948- 


\ 

Council on 
Medical 
Education 
of AMA 


05214, 


--Dr. Beauvoir Edmond, Dlrectar, 
Dett. of Radiology 

* 

• 

Research Medical Center 
School on Radiologic- Techaology 
Z2^Y6^asp fteyer Boulevard 
KansaVCity, MO 6*132 

--Mr. LeRoyRelmer, Instructor- 
Di rector ♦ 


8 


1934 

» 


Joint Commi ttee 
of American 
College of 
Radiology. AMA ^ 




riaryvi 1 le college f 
13550 Conway Road 
St. Louis, MO 63141 

--Or- J^nes Stam, Vice-President 
and Acadenic Dean* 


O O A 

228 


1872 


North Central 
Association ' 




m 

Ranken Tecnmcal Institute 
4431 Finney Ave. 
St. Louis. MO 63113 

--Mr. ^im Young, Assistant 
Director 


339 


1907 


National Associa-^ 
tion of Trade and 
Techni call Schools 




St. Louis University 
221 N. Grand Blvd. 
St. Louis. MO 63103 

.—Dr. Gerald Balt2. Assistant to 
the President 


1 .393 

4 


1818 


* 

North Central 
Association 


05311 

i 


Menorah Medical Center School of 

Rniologic Technology 
4949 Rockhill Road 
Kansas City. MO 64110 


2 • 

r 

1 


1§47 


Council on 

Med ical^^duc^ tion . 

of AMA. 


* 


—Mrs. Mary Kay Boswell, Student • 
: Coordinator 


\ 

/ 


/ 





02111 



03413 



03412 



/ 



06212 



05145 



06412 



03343 



FRIC 



Martin Luther King, Jr., General 
Hospital School of Radiologic 
Technology 

12021 ST Wilmingtbn Ave. 

Los Angeles, CA * 90059 
/ 

—Ml* Vincent Fenty, Director 

/ 

Innneapolis Qrafting School * 
3407 Chicago Ave. 
Minneapolis, MN 55407 | 

--Mr. Robert X. Caiserly., 
President 



Minneapolis Beauty College 
5011 Ewfng Ave. , S. 
Minneapolis, Vti 55410 

—Mr. Jay ^bfrr^ur. Director 



Barnes Hospital School* of 

Anesthesia for Nurses 
Barnes Hospital Plaza 
St. Louis, HO 631T0 

^^Miss Helen Ogle, Director 



ntyfof ]l 



issouri at Kansas n 



Univers 
City 

5100 Rockhill Rbad 
Kansas City, ^ 64110 

—Dr. Gary Widmar, Dean of 
Students 



Career Beauty School, Inc. 

3546 S. Grand 

St. Louis, MO 63118 

--Mr. Frederick Ford, President 



North Central Bible College 
910 Elliot Avenue 
Minrteapolis, m 55404 

—Dr. Don Argue, Dean of the 
College 



162 



67 



^2 



2,098 



50 



^246 



1948 
(Compton 
Conmuni ty 
College) 



in 



D-4 



1961 



1938 



1932 



1929 
(University 
of Kansas 
City) 



1960 



1930 



Western 
Association 
Hf Schools 
and Colleges 



National Associa- 
tion of Trade and 
Technical Sfchbols 



Cosmetology 
Accrediting 
Commission 



American Asso- 
ciation of 
Nurse 

Anesthetists 



North Central 
Association 



Cosmetology 
Accrediting 
Commission 



Accrediting 
Asso(iiation 
of Bible 
Colleges 



37 — 










034^2 


' Northwest Technical Institute^ 
7600 Highway 7 
Minneapolis, MN 55426 

--Mr. Norris Nelspn, President 


57 


1957 

* 


. National Ass^ 
ciatjon of 
Trade and Tech 
nical Schools 

* 


04144 
> 


Minnesota Metropolitan State 

University' 
121 Metro Square, 7th & Robert 
St. Paul,. MN 55101 

m ^ ^ 

. --Dy. James Deegan^ Director, - 
Rese^irch ami Development 


650 

• 


1971. 


No^th Central 
Association 


03323 


Golden Valley Lutheran College^ 
6125 Olson Highway 
Minneapolis, MN 55422 

T-Mr. Bernt C. Opsal , President 


314 


1919i' . 
(Bible Sfchool 
St. .Paul) 

• 


none * 

> 


U 1^ I I 


Coro Foundation^ 

149 Ninth St. 

San Jjcancisco, CA 94103 




1941 


none 


• 


""^^K^^^^^ M. Buttrick, 

Executive Director, Northern 
California Center 








05442 


% 

Kansas City School of Watchmaking! 
' 4528 Main 
Kansas City, MO 64111 

^-Dr. Warner Johnson, Vice-Pres. 

of Parent. Corporation 
^^^^^^ ^ 1^ 
Gem City College 

Quincy, IL 62301 


35 

- 


1937 


none 

• 


02413 


Marinello School of Beauty^ 

716 S. Broadway 

Los Angeles, CA 90014 


. 150 


1905 


C^^^ to logy 
Accrediting 
Commission 




--Mr. Meyer Luskin, President of 
Parent Corporation 
Scope Industries ^ 
4250 Wllshire Blvd 
Los Angeles, CA 

^Did not participate in E^Q 
field test. 
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02411 , 



02414 



064il 



06424 



02414 



Fran 0' Bryan's Model/Actors Sci^bol 
600 S. San Vicente ^Ivd; 
Los Angeles, CA 90048 

--Wrs, Fran O'Bryan; President 



Bryman School^ 

1017 Wilshire Blvd, * 

Los Angeles, CA 90017 

--Mr. Dick Miller, Corporate 
Director of Accreditations 
and Approvals 

Bryman Schools, Inc. . 

12340 Santa Monica Blvd.. 

Los Angeles, CA 90017 

St. Louis School of Aeronautic?^ 
Box 924 

Bridge ton, M(r*63044 

~ Mr. Dave Langley,' Co-Owner 



Bailey Technical School 
3750 Linden Blvd. 
St. Louis, MO 63108 

--Mr. Dick Freund, Corporate l. 
Director of Placement and 
Accreditation 
ITT Educational Services 
,5610 Crawfordsvi lie Road 
Indianapolis, Ind. 46224 

H & R Block Co.^ 

5508 Sepulveda 

Culver City, CA 90230 

--Mr. William T. Ross, Corporate 
Vice President of Admin- 
istrative Operations 

H 4 R Block, Inc. 

4410 Main Street 

Kansas City, MO 64111 



^Dfd not participate in ESQ 
field test. 



12 



293 



c 



798 



146-^ 



* 1950 



idBO 



Hi, ^ 



(Mark Aero 
School) 



1936 



1964 



non^ 



National Associa- 
tion of Trade 
Technical Schooi| 



Federal Aviation 
Administration 



4 ' 



National Associa- 
tion of Trade and 
Technical Schools 



none 
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APPENDIX E 
INSTITUTION CONTACT LETTER 




AMtruCAN INSIlTUriS I OR RLStARCH \ 
IN THT BLHAVIOHA'i SClCNCfcS \ 

P.O. Box 1113, 1791 Ar.iMi.KJ»fio Rd..Pdlo Alto. Ca. 94302 •\11b/493 :JbbO 




'28 April 1976 

Chief Executive Officer ^ ; 
Forty-five Fiejd Test ^Ih'sti tut ions 
Missouri, Minnesota, California. • 

Dear Colleague: . 

The American Institutes for Research (AIR) ,is currently conducting a project 
for the U.S. Office of Ediication (USOE) which we feel is poten]tially of great 
value and significance to all types of postsecondary school^. We are requesting 
your help with -this effort. . , . ^ 

Pressure .for the development of mechanisms to protect consumers of postsecondary 
education has been inqrea'sing frorfhall directions, as you are no doubt Bware. 
Consumer protection «has been at least a partial impetus behi'nd such things as: • 
the recent Congressional hearings and proposed legislation on protecting students 
from school abuses; the currenfFederal Trade^ Commission proposal to tighten 
regulation of proprietary (profit-seeking) scho^s; stricter regulaiWons for * 
eligibility of institutions for Guaranteed Student Loan Program funds; the Veter| 
Administration's new requirements for disclosure of occupational course placement 
rates; and numerous, state and federal conferences oh the issue 'if eAcitiODal . 
consumer protection in'' higher education. It is clear that govefWriSt^ impact 
upon school practices is going to grow more and more direct-- unlesW volwitary 
efforts at identifying and reducing abusive practices begin to provide moee 
satisfactory resulti. . • * . . 

Basically, the AIR project staff is &ttemj)ting to identify what types of infbrx 
mation are most useful in protecting the consumer from the occasional abusive 
practice of a postsecondary schoo-U and how such Information can be provided by 
postsecondary schools with the least inconvenience or obtrus jveness. If students' 
can better exercise informed consumer choice , we hop#the free market mechanism 
rather than incre'Ssed governmental control can force an, end to abusive practice. 

We would like to ask your cooperation In two ways: 

1)1 would appreciate it tf you couldt*arrange to send me a cooiyDf ydur 
itiost recent catalog or bulletin, along wit'h any other documSr^ts wKich 
ai^e ayailableto the general public related to your school's: refund - 
policies and -practices, adverti|||ft^practices (including sample copy), 
initial student admission pri^tf^Mp^^aculty/staff evaluation poU'cies, . 
public disclosure policies, student Sw^ntation practices (for new 
students), job placement services, polWies for maintenance of student 
records, licensed/approved/accredited stalus,' instructional program/ - ' 
currtpuluin evaluation policies, instructional jfacilities evaluation 
policies, and* practices' for follow-up of graduates and/or students who 
terminate their enrollment before graduation, /' 

^ ■ ■ ;.. 1.14 
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I would then like to set up an appointment,, lasting perhaps two hours, 

with you and/or other appropriate members of your staff. The purpose 
this meeting would be to suppl^ent the understanding of your school's 
, student consumer protection palMpi'^and practices which^we gained from 

our review of the documents you fiw« supplied. Our contract with USOE 
.authorizes us to pay a $50 honorarium as partial reimbursement for the 

time provided by you and your 'staff in this j^egard. 

2) I would like to secure your permission to adminis^ter a questionnaire 
by mail to all of your currently enrolled first year students . This 
questionnaire is designed to sample student awareness of the consumer 
protection policies of their .school ; I have attached a copy for your 
perusal. To administer this questionnaire, we will need a listing of 
the names and, home addresses of .thijs group. Our contract with USOE 
also allows us to reimburse all cosSts associated with the- construction 
of this list. Special care will,bq taken to insure the andnymity of 
ajl/student responses. * 





^p^ajciee of the st^dent:qu'$stionnaire rfcults for your school and for all other 
schools participating in tHIs study woulffbe made available to youj.we hope that* 
these might provide valuable ta you in your school' si sejf-assesspient efforts. 
These. summaries and any other reports emanating from this study will cbntain only 
ggregated data so that neither you nor. your school will be identified. We are 
^nvinced these data will prove valuable to us in our efforts to protect both 

yddnts and postsecondary schools, as well as society, from the effects of 
practices which abuse the educational consumer. f 

If you havQ any questions, please phone me at (415) 493-3550 or the USOE Project 
Officer, Dr^* William Green, at (202) 245-7884. A member of my Staff will be 
calling you in. aUout two weeks to follow up on this request. By this time, I 
hope we wilj.have had a chance to review your school's catalog and other public 
information documents. > ^ 

Sincerely/yours , * • 



even M. Jung, Ph.lV U j 
nior Research Scientist ^ 



Steven 
Se 



Enclosure: Enrolled Student Questionnaire 



APPENDIX F 



STUDENT CONTACT LETTERS 



Initial Letter: 



Dear Student; [ 



The American Institutes for Research (a non-profit 
is conducting a study, 'funded by tl 
to suggest improvements in protectiort 
possible improyement method we have idei 



students w 
in federal* 




in institution^ 
anci^aJ-^ssistan 




arch organization) 
ce of Education, 
students. One 
periodically survey 
e eligible to participate 
programs. 



e cover of th6 enclosed questionnaire has bejen. 

rticipation,. 



the- 



in this Survej^t, As part of its parti( 
to request your help. Please complbte this 
re and return it to National Computer Systems, .Minneapolis, 
in- the posta'ge paid return envelope, even if you are no' longer 
a studeWt at the named school. It will take oily about 10 minutes oT, 
your rniiiB to complete; I hope the benefits of yoiir responses to future 
stuctoOs will make this very well worth your effort. 

AltN6ugh it is described on the cover of the questionnaire, I want to 
point out again that your responses will be kept completely confidential. 
Nevertheless, should yofr feel reluctant to answer any item, just omit 
that . item . 

I sincerely appreciate your assistance in this study. 



Cordially, 





Steven M. Jung 
Project .Director 



Enclosures: Enrolled Student Questionnaire 
Postage Paid Return Envelope 
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Second Letter to Initial Non-Respond'ents ;• 



Dear Student: ■ y ' 

o ' .■ ' 

Two weeks ago, I m^g^ yoQ a questionnaire .which is part of a. " 

united States Office of Edocatdon study to suggest improvements 
, in the. protection of postsefiondary students. ^,Td date,. we have 

not received the completed questionnaire from you. We need your 

participation even if you are no longer a student at the institution 
, named on the fcover of questionnaire.- 

If- you have already completed and returned the first questionnaire 
5 sent, please disregard this letter . If you, have not yet completed 
It, perhaps because it was misplaced, I am enclosing a second copy. 
Please complete it and return it to National Computer Systems in 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, in the postage paid return. envelope; it 
will only take about -10 minutes. 

I sincerely appreciate your, assistance in this study. * 
*eordially, ( - i 

Steven M. Jung 
Project Director 





Enclosures: Enrolled Student Questionnaire 
Postage Paid Return Envelope 



AP'PENDIXG 

INSTITUTIONAL REPORT FORM INTERVIEW GUIDE AND 
SUMMARY OF EDITED FIELD TEST RESPONSES 



Occupatiorfal Training Institutions: N = 25 
Degree Granting Instltutfons: N = 37 

All Instltutibns: n = 37 , " v 

I^m codes used summary ^of Yield test results: - . - 

0 .= "No'* jf'esponse- marked ^ , ' . 

1 = "Yes'1 response marked - 

8 = item intentionally skipped according to branching instructions 

9 = Item omitted or marked as not applicable 
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Occupation] 
Training 
Institutions 



Degree 

Granting 
Institutions 



All 

Institutions 



0 1 B 9 0 1 8 9 ' 0 1 B 9 0 18 9 0 ) 8 9 0 1 8 9 



817^ 
25 

22 3 

22 3 

23 2 

; 



12 60 28 



12 



f 



1 M 10 . .4 56 40 . 

6 910 .. 24 36 40 . 

• 31210 , ■12 48 40 . 

6 9 10 . 24 36 40 . 



12 

12 
12 
11 



32 63 . . 


. 12 . 


. .100 . 


. "B'29 . 


. ,22 78 • • 


100 .. . 


10 2 . 


. 3317 . 


, 35 2 . 


' 95 4 . . 


8812 . , 


■3 9 . 


. 25 75 . 


. 2512 . 


■ 68 32 . . 


8812 . . 


9 3 . 


. 75 25 . 


.1 31 6 . 


. 6416 . ' 


92 8^. 


93 . 


. 75 25 . 


. 32 5 . 


. 8714 . . 



'.100 



.100 

.100 
.100 
8 92 



3 27 7 8 73 19 



' 26'10 . 3 70 27 

.6 21 10 . 16 57 27 

3 24 10 . 8 65 27 

7 20 10 . 19 54 27 



Rkfund Policies and Practices 

t. Does this institution require students to pay or otherwise obligate td 
pay an]r of the .follcMing fees or charges in advance of enrollment or 
class attendance? Fill in one oval for each option. 

Jfl 0 0 Resident tuition (e.g., in-state or regionl. • 
Ji 0 0 Hon-resident tuition (e.g„ out-of-sUte tuitlwi)^ 

0 0 and board charges or (Ifposits. 

ill 0 0 I Application or registration fees in excess of $$0i 

^00 ^ Other reijuired student fees in excess of '$5li, 

'If you filled in V to all the options above, kip the follbrifl) three, 
itejs and*^ on to page 4, Advertising Practices/; » ' * i 

^ 2. Does>thls institution have a written refund policy regarding all those J 
, fees for Mhich 'yes' vas checlted in item n FilHn one oval. 
Ho Yes 

.b 0 0 * ''\ 

If you filled in 'no' to iten I above, s^ip tbe' folloHiiig two itens and go 
on to page 4, Adv?rtisipg Practices. ' ; . . / 

'J ■ 

3. Hon Is the,'witten refund policy nade available to students? Fill In 
one oval for each option. 
No res 

It is nade aval Uble for public inspection It the 
institution, r 

It is printed in the school's general catalog or bulletin. 
It Is distributed to all enrolled students. 
It is distributed to a*!) prospectijj^tudents. 



fc 0 0 

3b 0 0 

3o 0 0 

Jd 0 0 



Occupational, 
Training 
Institutions 



Degree 
Ranting 
Institutions 



Institutions- • 
* ■ « Advertising Practices 

'. N . I. N " I N' I . • ' 

Q 1 8 9 0 1 8 9 0 18 9 '0 1 8 9 018 9 0 1 8 9 1, Does this institution use the following advertising techniques 'n 

■' ■ ■ . ■ attracting applicants for admission? Fill in one oval for each option, 

' . ^ ' No yes 

100 ,. , 0 ^ Classified ads in theVlp Wanted" section of the newj. 

i ■ ,■ paper, not for employed positions at the institution, but 

to obtain "leads on potential students. ^ . 

97 3 , . ' 0, 0 Cojipetitions or contests designed only to stiiniiiate enroj^ients 

Jff 0 0 Testimonials or endorsements by persons who (iid lot, in 
factr^attend this institution. ' ' 



25 

25 
25 



100 . 

100 ', 
100''. 

96^ 



100 



92 3 



12 

12 



25 : 

,20 5 

25 . 

25 . 

f. 

.25 . 

25 . 



.12 



80 20 



100 



100 . 



. 14 . 11 , 56 . W . , 12 
1 la . 1 1 1 52 . 44 . 12 



. ,37 , 

. 36. '1 

. 37 ,' 
, \^ 

. 36 1 



■97, 1 



100 . 



92 



V 



92 8 



37 , 
3r6' 

36 1 

37 ^ 
36 I 



JOO . 
84 16 
97 3 



100 



97 3, 



26 .1 1 . 70 . 30 
25 . 11 3 68 . 30 



Id ij 0 • Offers of limited time "discounts" on tuition c^^^P^ 
' 'rooD) and board charges, etc. 



2, does this Institutpinake the following stafenents in il^ of ' 
advertising? ^| m ^^^^ ^^^^ 

IJleting^the education or training offered at this 
institution guarantees employiricnt* 

Completing the education or training offered at ^^^is 
institujion is Hk|]f to lead to cfiipiO)Tftnt, 

There are ties olconnecticns between this institution 
and specific eDipjoyers which wi]1 resuU'in special 
enployient considerations for graduates, when ii) ^act. 
there ire no such! ties. 



Ho yes 

id 0 0 

2« 0 . 0 



scholarships or other forms of no^ost financial 
Assistance are available, when in fact they have ^ot 
m awarded dutijig the past year. 

Jh^ epcational program is superior to the educational 
prkm offered 4^ competing institutions. 




2d 0 ' 0 
2« 0 '-0 

0 iflef ogni zed experts or other types of wel 1 -known P^raf's 
, ■ ,. jtjai| 6n the teaching faculty^l^ben in fact they tia^c no ' 
|| #1 jjng responslbi 1 ities,^*^^ ^ ' ■ 

3. • Does a resMpie administrative officer ?f |ij^institution r«vieK 
idvertisinife before it is released? Fill fli one oval for «ich option, 
No Yes|| i ■ 
k 0 . o||( i<»™<>''™stof it. ' ^ > . '^^ 
Sh 0' oi l All of it. 



Occtipitioflil 
Tralniiq 
Iiistituilofts 

N 



t 



Dejrte 

Grantinj ' 
Institutioitf 

II 



All ' 
Institutions 



1 



N 



I 



0 18 9 0 1 8 9 0 1 8 9 0 1 .8 9 0 1 8 9 0 1 8 9 



23 2 



* 

92 i 



11 1 .. 92 3 



. 2 23 . .8 92 
. 2 23 . .8 92 



1 1 23 .^J 4 92 



34 3 . . 92 8 . 



11 . .8 92 
II . . 3 92 
11 . 8 . 92 



. 334 
. 334 

7 



. 892 
. 8 92 
S 3 92 



I 



13 12 .. 52 48 . . 5 7 . . «ii . . 1819 .• 49 51 



12 1 12 . 48 4 48 . < 3 5 . -33 25 42 , 16 4 17 , 43 II 4i 

2 11 12.. 8 44 48 . i 1 5 ■ 50 8 42 . ' 8 12 17 ■ 22 32 46 
£ 7 r . 24 28 43 H 5 • 50 8 42 . 12 8 17. . 32 22 46 



1/ 6 2 . 68 24 8 . 3 7 2 .' 25 58 17 . 20 13 4 . 54 35 11 



AMssiofl Practices 

1. Odts this institution enploy adaissilns representativ£J Mhose aiftif 
sation or salai) is based triiolly or in part on conissions? Fill In 
one oval. 

No tes . 

Jfl 0, 0 ■ , 

If you filled In V to itei 1 above, skip itei 2 and 90 on to ittf 3. 

2. Km are these conissions calculated? Fill in one ova! for each option. 
HoMes y' 

2a 0 0 tbcy are' based on the nudber of students efiroM 

tb W 0 th^ are based on the nuiiier of students enrolled Nbo 
Ktnlly attend classes. 

29/0 0 They art based on the nuier of students enrolled Mho 
griduiti. 

3. Does.this institution have a witteii policy idiich govern^ recruiting 
'and/or adnissions practices? FilHn one oval. f 

' No Yes 
.^0 0 

lipi filled in V to itei 3 above, skip itea 4 lod 90 on to Itei S. 

4. Does this institution's wHtten mnitting and/or adrissions polity 
specify the follcving ttiti Fill in one oval for each option. 

No yes 

k 0 0 A code of etMci idiidi prohibits urtaiA rtcraltin)/ 
idiissions pnctices. 

lb W 0 A rcquireitnt that pivspective students taU to a stiff 
I ■Mber.attheinstitutiitt.priortoenrollinq. 
i 0 ' iteeoipletlon of istyiedenrpMigrteKnttMdi 
describes costs » piyient requjreients, and eduationil 
services to b( provided by tbi institution. 

■ ' f 

5. Does this institution have a policy of regularly adiritting students' 
Mho do not Ret stated adiissioni requirewnts? Fill in one oval, 

No Yes /-This institution has no stated airissions requirewits. 

MOO-.* , 

If you filled in V or 'no sUted aMssions requirtMits' to itn 5 
abure. skip the folloning itei and go on to page 7. Instrwtional Suff. 



Occupational 
Training 
Institutions 



Oejret 

Granting 
Institutions 



AD 

institutions 



S 



0 1 8 9 0 1 i' 9 > lj 1 B 9 0 1 B 9 0 1 8 9 0 1 8 9 



4 219 . 16 8 76 . 3 4 5 . 25 33-42 .. 7 6 24 , 19 16 65 . 
* 2 19 . 16 8 76 . 5 2 5 , 42 17 42 , 9 4 24 . 24 11 65 . 
2 419,. 81676V .75; .58 42 , 2 11 24 . 5 30 65 . 



76\^. 7 5,' .58 



6. For students who do not leet stated admissions requirements, but'are 
adnitted ynder a special adnissions policy, are the following courses 
provided? Fill in me oval for each (^tion. 
Ho Yes 



ta 0 0 

0 



0 ■ 0 

4 



Coarscs or sections offering remedial instruction in 
basic English. 

Courses or septwns offering remedial instruction in 
basic mathepiatici. . 

Speciafacademic tutoring programs offering remedial 
instruction related to students' needs. 



o 
I 

(71 



\ 



125;: 

ERIC 
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f *. Occiipatjoflil 
: s ' • Training 

^ IlUtltUti^RS 



Oegret 

Granting 
Institutions 



All 

Institutions 



// / " I II I »^ .« 

;y iO 1 8 9 0 1 8 9 0 ) n 1 8 9 0 1 8 9 0 1 8'9' 



-I 

■ I 5.18,2 ..^?2 8 : . 



12 



.100 



^ 



5 30 2 . 14 81 5 . ' 



.'? 3,21 1 . 12 84 4/. 3 9 

/tow 1 . 52 44 f '. 5 7" 

^ l ,V5fi40 . 4 8 

fi.t 22 2 1^88 8 4. 11 1 

7^ 20 4 . 8 4 



"Win 




25 ?5 . 

33 er. 

,92 8- . 
67 33 . 



6 '30 1, 

1818 1 

1918 1 

33 3 1 

27 9 1 ' 



16 81" 3 . 

49 49 3 . 

49 49 3 . 

89 3 3 

73 24 3 . 



2 122 '.^8 4 88 



1 . 11 . 8 . 92 . 3 1 33 .8 



0 
I 

t 



MM . 8 X K . I 7 ( . 8 St 33 . 3 1{ 18 . 8 43 49 , 
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3 7 15 . 12 28^60 . 2 5 5 . 17 42 42 . 5 12 20 . 14^32 54 

3 7 15 . .12 28 60 . 1 6 5 . 8 50 42 , 4 13 20 . 11 35 54 

1 9J 5 . 4 36 60 . V'6 5 . 8 50 42 . 2 15 20 . 5 41 54' . 

1 



Instructional Staff 

). Is teaching competence (no matter how it is evaluated} incliided as one- 
criterion in the fornl salary and/or tenure ln«j/or rank review policies 
of this institution?. Fill in one oval. ' 
No Yes -.This institution has no formal salary/tenure/rank reviCM 

la 0 0 I . 

2. Is teaching coopetence evaluated by the follwing gj^ups at this 

■ ' Institution!' niTjiQ one oval for each option. ' .". 

Ho Yes 

2a J' 0' ^yiiinlstrative stiff". "'^ ~ 

22) 0 0 Byotherfaculty of the/ sane department or prograi. ' 

2? 0 f ' By students. y 

^Afl 0 By graduates. 

i« 0 0 'Byself-fitings. • * 

2/ . - 0 Other',' please describe on the last page of the questionnain 

Ityou filled in 'no' to 'By students' in item 2 above, skip the following two 
itee aitd go on to page 8, Disclosure in Uritten Dociments. 

■ * ' 

3. Are student evaluations of teaching faculty nieibers conducted on a 
regular basis, (e.g., yearly, at the end of each course)? Fill In one oval 
Ho -Yes ' 

M O- • . . . . . 

If you .filled in 'no' to itei 3 above, skip the following item and go on 
to page 8, Disclosing in Uritten Docinents. | 
■ • . • 

4. Does the student'evaTuationsysten include the-following provisions? 

Fill in one oval for each option. 
No Yes 

0 0 ' Anoqmus student responding. 

^ W 0 Objective student responding (for example on machine 

scored answer sheets). in 

0 0 Evaluations of all full-time faculty members. 

i<j{, ■ I . 



4 415 2 10 16 60 8 1 6 . 5 . 8 50 42 . 5 10 20 2 14 27 54 5 <^ 0 0 Evaluations of jll part-tiw faculty members. 
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Occupitlona) ' 
Trainirig 
Institutions 



Granting 
Institutions-^ 



All 

Institutions 



' II { N .1,1 ' { 
q' 1 B 9 Q 1 8 9 0 1 8 » 0 1 B 9 0 1 8 9 0 1 8 9 



123 • 1 4 92-4. • -lOO . •' I'35 • 1 3 95 . 3 

1510 • • .60 40 ' ' ^ i - 25 75 . . J8 19 . • 49 51 . . 
14 11 • • 56 44 . • • 11 ■ 1 ■ 92 . a * 14 22 . 1 38 60 . 3 



916 
916 
520 
13 4 
817 
520 



• 3(64 

• 3^64 

• 20 80 
8 52 16 

• 32 68 



12 
11 

to 



0 
1 

s 




16 9 


• • 64; 




6 68 8 


14 7 


4 56 28 


18 5 


2 72 20 


2 23 


• 8 92 


619 • 


• 24 76 



. • .100 . 9 28 .. 24 76 . . 

1 .92 . 8 9 27 . 1 24 73 . 3 

1 8 83 . 8 6 30 . 1 16 81 '. 3 

2 75 8 . 17 22 5 . 10 60 14 ..'27 
1 8 83 . 8 9 27 . 1 24 73 . 3 
1 17 75 . 8 7 29 . 1 19 78 '. 3 



. 3 9. 

24. 7 5 . 

16 3 9. 

6.66. 

. . 12 . 
. . 12 . 



4 19 1 1 16 76 4 4 12 

12 10 • ^ 48 40 -12 ■ 12 . 

18 6 ■ 1 72 24 • 4 3 9 . 

7 18 • • 28 72 ■ ■ . 12 . 



25 75 . 

58 42 . 

25 75 . 

50 50 . 

.100 . 

.Ifll . 

.100 . 

■lOOl.' 

25 75 . 

.100 . 



. -19 18 •. , 5149 . . 

. 24 7 . 6' 6y9 . 16 

17 16 . 4 46 43' . 11 

24 11 . 2 65 30 . 5 

2 35 . . 5 95 . . 

6 31 .. 16 84 . . 

4 31 1 1 11 84 3 3 

12 22 . 3 32 60 . 8 

21 15 . 1 57 41 ) 3 

7 30-^ , 19 81 . . 



Disclosure In UHtten Documents .. j' 

1, Does this institutioli disclose the following information in its general '. 

catalog, bulletin, or tis\t public infonnation document or a coobination 
• of these? Fill in one option for each oval. 

No Tes • ' ' 

2a 0| 0 Ran and address of school, 

' lb W 0 ^'^^ of publication of the document. 

:o 0 0 ^ool calendar including beginning and ending dat^ of , 
' classes and prognps, holidays, and other dates of 

i^iortance. ' 

A statewit of institutional philosophy and prograi objectives. 

A brief description of the school's physical facilities* 

An accurate list of all courses actually offered. 

An indication of Nhen specific courses trill not be offered. 

Educational content of each course. 

liber of hours of instruction teach course and length 
of tiK in hours, Meelcs or nonths nonully required for Its 
CMpietion. 

An accurate listing of faculty Mho currently teach. 

An indication of the distinction betwen adjunct or part- ' 
tiK faculty and full-tine faculty. 

Policies and procedures regarding acceptability of credits 
froi other Institutions. 

General acceptability by other institutions of credits 
earned at this institution. 



li 0 0 

u 0 0 

I/O 0 

U 0 0' 

ih 0 0 

li 0 0 

liO 0 

ik O 0 

11 0 0 

jiO 0 

^ I 0 

lo 0 0 

ipO 0 

ifO 0 

IrO 0 

0 



Requireiaents for graduation. 



Statenent of certificates, diplous, or degrees warted 
upoi graduation. 

Stateient of all, charges for Mhich a student nay be held 
.responsible. 

Financial aid pragrams actually available to student^ 
Lleiitations on eligibility for financial aid prograK. ^ 
Grading system. 



Occiipatloiul 
Training 
lR$titi»t1ons 

II 



Degree 

Granting 
Institutions 



All 

Institutions 



« « i n I 

Q 1 8 9v 0 1 8 9 0 1 S'g 0 18 8 0)89*018 9 



11 13 . 1 44 52 , 4 4 7 

. 1 28 68 . 4 2 9 

8 IS * 2 32 60 . 8 3 8 

8 16 . 1 32 64 . 4 3 8 

11 14 44 56 ... 1 11 

1M,. 1 68 28 . 4 4 8 



1 33 58 .' 8 1920 

1 17 75 . 8 9 26' 

1 25 67 . 8 11 23 

1 25 67 '. 8 1124 



. 8 92 
. 33 67 



12 25 
21 IS 



2 4154 

2 24 70 

3 30 62 
2'30'65 
. 32 68 
1 57 40 



12 11 2 48 44 8 . 2 6 4 . 17 50 33 . 14 17 6 . 38 46 16 , 



Q 
I 

C3 



.f>f 



■,;•/ 



4 1 20 . 16 4 80 . 2 1 9 ; 17 3 75 . 6 2 29 . 16 5 78 



10 7 8 . 40 28 32 

8 S 12 . 32 20 48 

4 1) 10 . 16 44 40 

5 . 2a 24 56 



1 10 1 ; 8 83 8 . 

2 9 1 . 17 7S 8 . 

2 7 3 .17 58 25 . 

17 4;. 8 58 33 . 



11 17 9 . 30 46 24 

10 14 13 . 27 38 35 

6 18 13 . 16 49 35 

61318 . 16 3549 



1 1 



No Yes' 

» 0 Oj 

I« 0 ,0! 

J« 0 (| 

in 0 0 

Ji 0 (j 



Policies relating to: 
Tardiness 

HakeMipwrii 
StiideflUonduct 
Teitinatic 
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7 1 10 . 28 32 40 . 4 6 2 . 33 50 17' Tim 12 . 30 38 32 



• • • 25 . . . . f I . 5 17 42 . 42 2 S . 30 5 14 8 81 

• ' 25 ....' 1 6 . 5 8 50 . 42 1 6 . 30 3 16 8 81 
• V'.-.U -. T-51 5-8« B"42" V 5 1 3o' VhVbi' 



la 0 0 Re^tiyiftertemiMtion 

2. Does the institution disclose infomtion aixiut the following eoiidittons 

or services in its general catalog, bulletin, or basic |Mb1ic InfonHtlon 

docuKflt? Fill in m oval for each option. 

to Tes |-The conditions or services witiofled do not exist it tli{s\ 
HnstititiM. 1 

ia 0 0 0 Aqi standard liiitations on eiplojient opportunities ifterl 
tninino (e.g., ledicil or licilth requlrcMnts. licensing, 
ipprenticesbip, ige, experience, further tnining ^ e^loy 

ib W 0 0 !^ specialized or professional course iccreditition at 
this institution if such is required for eqilojient in m 
Kcupatlon or jlrofcssion for vhich this institution offers 
tnining. 

Accurate descriptions of the availability and extent of 
the following student services: 

lo .0 0 0 Job placeient 

• Id 0 0 0 Counseling ' , . 

]• 0 0 0 D1n{ng|ac{llties 

V 0 0 .0 HOUSit 

r J> 0 0 0 hrliing facllitiei 

tate descriptions lif the following Institutional conditions 
^ procedures njarding the iwrd of degrees: 

0 0 0 , teWition by i sUte agency is iReHng estibtisbed 4 im 
educational standards for granting degrees. i oi 

« 0 0 0 Scope and sequence of required courses In eich degree 

prograa. >• ("" 

y 0 0 0 ''"He)" ««l procedures regardii)g transfer between' 
departients ani/or colleges within the InstMi. 
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I 

O 



Occupational . 
Training 
Mnstitutions 



^Degree 
Granting 
Institutions 



All 

Institutions 



N X .NX N - I ' 

0 1 8 9 0 1 8 9 0 '1 8 9 0 1 8-9 0 1 8 9 0 1 8 9 



..1« 6 . 1 72 24 . 4 3 8.1 2*67 . '8 21 14 . 2' 57 38 , 5 



2 4 18 1 g 16 72, 4 .8 3 1 J7 25 8 2 12 21 2 5 32 57 5 

■' . i 

I 



15 1 0 . . 60 40 



B92 



16 21 , . 43 57 



2' 7 14 2 8 28 56 6 1 10 1 . 8 83 8 

2 7 14 2 8 28 56 8 . 11 1 , . 92 8 

2 '14 ' 2 8 28 56 8 1 10 1 , 883 8 

3 5 14 3 12 20 56 12 . 11 1 . .'92 8 
7 1 14 3 28 4 56 12 6 5 1 . ' 50 42 8 

5 3 14 3 20 12 56 12 1 10 1 . 8 83 8 

2 6 14 I 8 24 56 12 7 4 1 , 581? 8 



31715 

2 18 15 
31715 

3 1615 
13 615 



8 46 41 5 

5 49 41 5 

0 46 41 5 

8 43 41 3 

35 16 41 8 



6 13 15 3 16 35 41 8 
9 10 15 3 24 27 41 8 



3. Are increases in any student f|s In excess'^f $25 currently planned' 
within the next year? Fill in ow oval. T ' 

No Yes ' ^ , . ' 

if you filled in >".to item 3 above, skip item 4 and go on to iteii's. 

4. Are the planned fee increases disclosed in writing to all students ai^ 
prospective enrollees to whom they might apply? Fill in one oval. 

Ilo^ Te$ . ' 

0 0 



5. Does this institution have a student loan program (or program), includfoj 
National Direct Student Loans, federally or state-insure loans, bank loans, 
or loans directly from the institution (including deferred iltion payment 
plans)? Fill in one oval 

Ho Tw ' ^ ' 

fifl 0 .0 ^ ' 

If jou filled in "no" to iten 5 above, skip the following iten and go on to page 

10 Student Orientation. 



6. Do all applicants for student loans jexduding short-tera or eargency 
loans) receive printed docinients which disclose the following? jn 
one oval for each option^ , 
No Yes 

The effective annual loan interest rate. 
Loan repaymeht obligations. ■ t'" 
The process for repayment of the loan. 
The length of time required for repayBent. * • 



k 0 0 

ShW . 0 

So 0 0 
«dO 0 
««0 0 



The procedure for renegotiating the repayaent sdiedulr « 
for the loan. 

«f 0 0 " Procedures for deferment or cancellation of portions 
of the loan, if necessary. 

^? 0 0 ' Procedures for loan collection which will be used in the 
event of failure to repay. 



■ inSL '^"^"^""""^ student Orieautl. 



K InstUutions 
I • " - t N I N. J 




|i! 1. ' wfes this ifistitution conduct a program of orientation for newly* 
iX U±LU±l .0 1 8 9iJxl|:: ■ enrolled students? Fill in one oval. 



A ■ Mf ^J^J'^ufillediii W' to itenl above, skip the following' item 

■' • ,^ ■] :to page 12, Job Placement Services and Folliw-Tlirough. 

I " ' ■ " ■■ ' ' Y '?[",' ' , 

' ; jf ' '^v lloes this studeiit orientation include the following? Fill in o^^ 
I ' 1 i' for each option. ' '§ 

' 1^*' .a^ 39;,. 25 /5 ., 20 13 2 2' 54 35. 5 i; ' 2i 0 0 Oraf presentations or written documents prepared by 
' 20^^ ' ■ ' ; ■ students who have been enrolled for one year or more. 

'''^'^ ' 8 ' ^ ^ • • 25 75 . .. 8 ?7 2 . 22 7 3 5 , 1 Je 0 0 Instructions on how and where to voice (;,o«iplaint5 and 
? J 28! 5g ; . . grievances. 

S ' 8 ^ 3 9 , . 25 75 , , 10 2^ 2 1 27. 65 5 3 . j' 2d 0 0 . Infonation on how to applyfor student. financial-aid. 



tcanlwi Ml ' 111 : , 

'teift his, wn««.ii„ic«.^'r.ii..*..H 



" * • " " * " wn> in>uwiion>wie inix 11 oners joDpUcwent service 

Other .ssijunce tntudcnts in finding jots? fill i„ ow oval. 
No T« 



). Does this injtitutiod juttNhit it offers job pljcewnt servicej or 



13 12 . . 52 <8 . . 2 10 . . 17 83 , . 15 22 . . 41 60 . 



;« 0 0 

" f 

If you filled in "no", to itei 1 above, skifi item 2 and go on to ilei 3. 

I Does the placeaent assfjtance offered by this institution include the 
foUoirlnj aspects? fill In we ovaffor each option, 
' Ho Tes 

,12I12.«M8. M 2. 582517. IM M . 51 II 38 . ■ Q 0 Hee for I), service. 
; n2 . 2a 28 « . 19 2 .. 8 75 1? . MS M . 19 « 38 . 0 F«il tralnlnj In Job-seekin, a^ Job.holdl«9 skills. 

« . •8aaaa . ,19 2 . e.i; . 3201a . 8 5* 38 . , 0 0 t^Uctl, prospective e^oyers. 
2in2 . 8 44'.(8^. .10 2 2 . 83 17. 2 21 la . 55J38. wn n ihw iV,. , , 
,3 M y 10 ? «i n « u « " " Ihklnj job Interview appointwnts for Individual students. 

0 Referral to a^cowrtlflpticeiient service Khich charges 



i I fee. 

13 . « . « . as . ? 3 2 . 58 25 17 . M M . 54 8 38 . !/ 0 0 Collation and distributlw Df "Help Wanted' ads frai a 

\ Kwpipor. 
* • 2" ^2 « • • • '0 • • " H . 5 la . la « 38 .. IJ 0 0 Assistance in finding part-ti.« jobs. 
. .IIM . .445$ . 2 2 8 . 17 17 J7 . jfj 22 . 5 35 60 ^ Ottar. please descril« in tte space provided at tl» end 

of the fori. 



I 

23 . 2 . 92 . 8 . Ill 

13 12 . . 52 . 48 . 4 8 

18 i 1 . 72 24 4 . 9 1 



3. Does this Institution regularly collect daU on tli t^toywnt success 
(however defined) of the following persons? fill lit, ine oval for each 
' option. 

A Ho res r-Thls Institution currently has « students or graduates 

• / of this type. 

' • • ^ ' 2 • « 3 5 • 0 0 0 Forwr studen^ who did not graduatl. 
(^.1 3 3 67 .. 17 20 .. 46 54 . ,. ib 0 0 «K»t graduates (xlthin one year of graduation). 

^ 0 0 0 "oewt graduates (irithin five yurs of graduation). 

1 4 '"'"^'"^ collect dau on the nurters and charac- 

. ' ^«^t'i^of students «ho drop out of the school? fill in one oval! r 

^ NCh OptiOf), ~ 

preparation prograK or lajors. 

" J • J 'J '2 . 12 2 6 . n7 50 . 33 21 9 . 7 57 24 . 19 * 0 ,0 for all enrolled students regardless of profai or laior 

r r 



OccupitiOMl De^nt Ml I 

t.Il!l"I? .^""^^"^ InslUutlQfls * Rwrdlieepiiij PfKtlces 

InttltvtlMS Institutions 

I N I N ( N I 1. Are Individual student records iiintiined m conUIn the foUwinj 

^ IIXI 1_LLL IISX lli± 0 > 8 9 0 1 8 } 1t(«$? Fill in ow ovil for eich option. 



t 1 








Ho 


res 




. 12 . . .100 
.12.. .100 
. 10 . 2 .83 


. . 2 33 


11 S 89 3 3 


la 0 


0 


Total fees paid by the student. 


• . • 


. . .37 


. . .100 , , 


lb n 


n 
u 


tovrses laun and coopieted by tlie student. 


. 8 


.17 <29 


. 4 11 78 . 11 


k 0 


0 


Internships or other forms o| supervised professional 
practice. 


. 4 


.12 ... 100 


. . 135 


. 1 3 95 . 3 


li 0 


0 


Xcadeiric credits, jrades, earned by the student. 


.16 


1 10 . 1 8 83 


.8 10 22 


. 5 27 60 . M 


u 0 


0 


Financial aid awunts,. including loans, if arty, received 
the student. 


.96' 


. 2 . 10 .17 


.83 , 3 , 


.34 . a . 92 




0 


Other, plHse describe in the spatt provided at the end 
of the fori. . 



I 

mi 



I Does this institution have a Nritten policy for laiiitiining individual 
student access to records for a period of at least tw years in the 
went of a school closure or chanje of control? Fill In one ovil. 
Ho Tei 

' • ' ^ . • 5 7 . . 42 58 . . 19 18 . . 51 « . .■ ^01 
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Occupatlonil 
Training 
Institutloni 



19 - O'j 

3 omits ;f 



Granting 
InjtitiitioAt 



8-0'5 

2 wits 




?9.0's' 
1-7's 
2 . 50's 
Vomits 



! 



♦ 



f-O's 
1-4 
I -12 
1-25 



^1 B 9 ' fl I a 9 0 1 8 9 0 1 8 9 



Ml 

Institutions 



27 . O's 
j-Vs 
2-3's 
S omits 



29 



■O's 
•4 
■ 7 
• 12 
•25 



2 ■ 50'5 
2 omits 



1 l9 0 18 9 



i 



2< .' . I 96 . . 4 II 1 / . 92 3 . . 35 1 . V 95 3 . 3 *" 0 D 



JUMlft/ of Inj^uctional SUff ' 

1. During the previous calendar year , in how wny courses (i.e., sections) 
offered by your institution was the instructor replaced after ^instruction 
had begun? Fill in the nuAer, Treat sections from a iwilti-section 

♦ course as separate courses. Enter none as zero, 

Ifl ^sections 

I This rcpresffited what percentage of the^ number of courses (i.e., 
sections) offered during this calendar year? Fill in the percentage. 
Enter none as zero, < 

f ... . ■ 

I* 

^ . ptrcenUge 4 

I In Mjf courses (i.e., sections) offered during the previous -calendar 
year, ms the instructor replaced twice or more often after instruction 
had begun? Fill in one oval. 
No Yes 



I 



I 
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Occupational Degree All 

Training Granting Institutions Itepresentation of Chartered, Approved, or Accredited Status 

Institutions Institutions' 

II I N I II I I, Is your institution currently on suspension, probatio/i, or some other 
0 1 8 9 0 1 8 9 0 1 8 9 0 1 8 9 0 ) 8 9 0 1 8 9 fom of Imitation or sanctim for noncompliance Hith designjUd 

standards, by any of the foUoMing government agencies? Fill in one 
oval for each option. \ 
110 res, 

25 . X lOf. . . 12 , . , 100 . . . 37 . . . 100 . , . Ja 0 0 A local govemnent agency (e.g., Consumer Protection 

Agency, District Attorney, etc.). 

25 ... 100 . . . 12 . . . 100 . , . 37 , . . 100 . , . li W 0 A State govenwnt agency (e.g.. State Chartering or 

licensing Agency, Attorney General, etc.). 

^ • • . 100 . . . 12 . . . 100 . . . 37 . . . 100 . . . )0 0 0 A federal goverment agency (e.g.. Federal Trade 

^ Conission, Office of Guaranteed Student loans/DHEV, etc.). 

^ If you filled in V to all of the above options, skip item 2 and go on to 

1tei3. 

' 2. Are the facts of the above ]iniUtion(s} or stnction(s) publicly 

disclosed to enrolled* stuiients and prospective students? Fill in OM oval 
< ' ' . for each option. 

' ■ 24 . 4 . . 96 . . 12 . . . 100 I _ 3j ^ 3 . 97 . 0 ,0 In printed fom to all enrolled" Students. 
0 1 . 24 . 4 . . 96 .'.12. ..100. i . 3i . 3 . 97 . ttfl 0 In printed fom to all prospective students, 
^ 1} 

■tk 3. Do the public representitions of this institution clearly distinguish 

betMeen (e.g., list s^rately) institutional accreditation, specialized 
or professional proqrai accreditation, state YA'approving agency 
course approval, and state licensing and chartering? Fill in one oval. 
No yes 

12 II . 2 48 14 . 8 2 10 . . 17 rfib. . 14 21 . 2 38 57 . 5 *> 0 . 0 
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0 

I 



OcwpatloMl * Dtgrte 
Training Granting instimt 

Iwtitutlonj instuutlonj 

" « K H ' M V I ' ^ ■ ■ • 



InSL iSL '"'^'"'"^ . " 



« » ° ' 8 0 1 8 9 .P 1 M 0 1 8 9 0 1 8 8 

j: 20 3 2 . 80 12 8 . 9 J . . 75 25 ., 29 6 .2 7816 . 5 
' . I 28 68 . « 2 10,. . 17 83 . . 9.27 . 1 24 73 . 3 



I 



1. Are the central financial records and reports of this institution sutijected 
' to'the. ffllloHing audits or inspections? .Fill in one oval for each option..' 
Ho yes ^ 

la 0 ,0 Annual uncerMfied audit by an accounting firii. 
IMl . 2 48a4 . 8 5 6 . 1 42 M . 8 17 17 . 3 46 46 8 ' I ^> "counting /in.. 

1211 . 2 48 44.. 8 7 5 . . 58 42 . . 19 16 .. 2 51 43 . 5 . IwpKtlon by a State regulatory or auditing agency. 

I 0 Inspection by a federal regulatory or auditing agency. 

I, Is t^is a publicly-supported institution? Fill in one oval 
No Tet ■ ' * 
^' ^ ' • ■ • ' 3 • • "25. • 30 7 . . 81 19 . . 2a '0 ^ 

If you filled in "yes* ta item 2 above, skip the fol lowing four Iteas and go ' 
on to page 17, Instructional PrograB. 

3'. Does this institution have an endoNinent or retained earnings fund to pay 
operating expenses not covered by student tuition receipts? Fill in one oval. 

>!Dn ««,n ^ J 

4. Do the financll reporting practices of this Institution report unearned 
tultijii as ijjets? fill in one oval. 

4 2 68 8 16 8 6 2 3 1 50 1 7 25 8 23 4 7 3 62 11 19 8 J 0 ' : 

5. Is this Institution currently engaged in bankruptcy proceedings or 

is there any serious possibility that it night enter Into bankruptcy 
proceedings during the next 12 months? Fill In one,oval. 

21 . 4 . 84 . 16 . 9 . 3 . 75 . 25 . 30 , 7 , ei . 19 . ^ 



^ 0 0 



If you filled In V to Iten Sabove, skip the following Item and go on to 
page 17, Instructional Prograns. 

r 

^ 6, Does this institution publicly disclose infonnatlon about bankruptcy 

proceedings that are uidervay'or planned? Fill In one oval for each option. 

25 .... '"0 ... 12 ... lou. ■ *> ''^ ■ ^ ■ , ' 

37 ... 100 . fa - 0 0 To all enrolled students. 

^^0 0 To all prospective enrollees. 



' '^^ • • . .12 . .100, . .37, . . 100 



0 
I 

■o>. 



dccupitloMt 
Triining 
Institutions 



Granting 
Institutions 



All 

Ins^utloAs 



N 

A 'l fl A 

0 18 9 


1 

0 18 9 


R 

0 '1 8 9 


I 

0 18 9 


0 1 1 


I 

U 0 18 9 


15 9 . 1 


60 36 . 4 


2 8.2 


17 67 . 17 


1717 , 


, 3 46 46 . 8 


ino . 1 


56 40 . 4 


4 6'. 2 


33 50 . 17 


1816 , 


, 3' 49 43 . 8 ' 



2 9 13 1 8 36 52 4 2 6 2 2 17 50 17 17 4 15J5 3 11 41 41 8 
1 10 13 1 4 40 52 4 5 3 2 2 42 25 17 17 6 13 15 3 16 35 41 8 



Instructional Prograis 



1. Does this instituHwi wfntain a(lvl$jp,cflwiiitt«e|s) oa currlwluB con- 
tent? Fill Inwfeoval foreacTiiJp^^ ' ■ / 1, 
No yes '-^^ 

k 0 0 



For 'sow of tjyccupL , 

ireaiotfeterrtlits institution. 



I'prosrn 



'0 ^orMcM,oiia1/vocational trafni^^ 
offe^jtilrisMnstitution. ' c- 



If you filled ii^Vj 
to1tefl3. 



options to item \ aioVe. skip iten 2'anij go on 



•'3 11 1 . 52 44 5 .5 5 2 . 42 42 17 . 18 16 3 . 49 43 8 



\. Do these con^tteefs) Include representatives of potential employers? 
Fill In M bVal for each option. 

.. No^Tes ■ , , , 

?a .0. &' For soa of the iccupatlonjl/vocational training progran 
^ , J •-'irea$offeredat»this Institution. 

ifc 0 , 0 all occupatlonal/jocational training progran areas 
,0fferiJatth1sinsti|jt1on. * 

3. Oo ajiof the occupational training programs In this institution possess 
I special iied/professional accreditation , if this is a requirewnt for the 
alployiiientof graduates in those occupations? Fill In one oval. 

No yes y-Specialized/professlonal accrediutlon is not'regulred 

3a 0 0 fl t'''^'?''']™"tl"M<>Fcupation for irtiich this insti- 
tutiOn provides traTnifli 
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18 6 1 . 72 24 4 . 8 2 l ,.. 67 17 17 . 26 8 3 . 70 22 8 



.8 



,0o all.of the occupational training programs in this Institution provide 
" 'licient" trilninn on ^ the use of basic tools and e(|uipiiient . if this is a 
,|wM"t*foF'the enployment of graduates in thos occupations? Fill in 
one oval. 

No yes /-Training on the use of basic tools and equlpiient is not 
0 n n ^3Hi!!5"ftr ei*lpnrin]fi)f K 

" " institution provides training. j^g 
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Degree All 

.Granting, Institutions 
Institutions ■ ' 

I 

N ' < » i 5. Oo all of the occupational trainipg programs iri tfiis institution provije* 

UL 8 9 O J 8 9_ 0 1 B 9 _0 t 8 9 ' for internships and/or supervised practice^on the job, if this ts a 

requirement for the employment of graduates in those occupations? Fill in 

one oval. ■ ' 

No Yes /"Internships and/or supenised practice on the Job are not 
ia fi n (f iH^jred for employment in an^^occupation for which* this 
^ ^ ^ institution provides training, 



* M 2 . 50 33 17 1 20 13 3 3 5435 8 



\' 6^ Do, an of the occupational training programs in this institution provide ' 

for In ternships and/or supervised practice in siulated job situations , if 

■ this is a requirement for the employment of graduates in those occupations? 

Fill in one oval. ; , ■ 

No yes Hntemships and/or supervised practice in simulated job 
6 2 , 59 33 17 1 21 12 3 3 57 3? 8 6a n n n ^^'^^^tions.are not reguired for employMt in any occti- 

V u U pation for which this .institution provides^traTnino. 

Do all of the oc^tiipational training programs in this institution provide^ 
for Instruction on topics necessary for state or professional certifica - 
tion in this state t if such certification is a requirement for the employ- 
* / went of graduates in those occupations? Fill in one oval. 

No yes /-State or professional certification in this sfete Is not . 

, 6 4 2 50 33 17 23 11 3 gnn fl ?a r\ ft rt ^"^'^^ in anjf occupation for which this 

• 0 ^fl y u u institution provides training. 

' ' * 8, Does this Institution require reviews of the relevance and timeliness of 

its occupational/vocationa! tr^iining curricuh once everj' two years or 
'» ' more frequently? Fill in one oval. • • 

No yes 

' 5 . 2 8 75 . 17' 3 31 . 3 8 84 . 8 ^« 0 0 
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ISO 
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00 
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Degree 
Granttng 
Institution} 



4 

All 

Institutim 



Hostructiooa) Equipaent and Facilitiet 



» * . " i n I 

UXL IIJJ. iJ i 9. 0 18 9 a 1 8 9 1. Dbe$ this institution uinUin adviso7 comittees on ifstructional " ' 

e<|u{|»ent and facilities? Fill in ok tval. 
Ho Yes ' 

1311 / 1 52M . 4 3 7 . 2 25 58 . 17 1618 . 3 « « . 8 la 0 0 , 

'If jfou filled in 'no' to itei 1 above, skip iteo 2 and go on to itei 3. 

^ 2. Do tliese adyisory unittees include representatives of potential 

eiployers? Fill in one oval for each option. 
- No Yfs 

3 113 1 12 32 52 4 1 6 3 2 8 50 25 17 4 14 16 3 11 38 438 fcfl | For «• Of the KcupatioMl/vocational trainii, ^ 

prograi areas offered at this institution, 

n 13 1 8 36 52 4 3 4 3 2 25 33 25 17 5 13 16 3 14 35 43 8 ^0 0 - For all occupational/vocational training prograa areas 

. offere? at this institution. 
I 

3. Does this Institution annually budget and expend sufficient funds for 
replicing («rn or outdateiflnstructlcnal .equipment?* Fill in OK 
■ ' J llo Tes 

"1 • 1 12 84 . 4 . 10 , 2 . 83 . 17 3 31 . 3 8 84 . 8 * Ja 0 0 " 



4, Does, this institution annual ly budget and expend funds for nev instruc- 



tional eijulpoent sufficient to lett projected program needs? Fill in m 

evil. , . 

Ho yes ' ■ V 



6 18 . I 24 72 . 4 . 10 . 2 . 83 . 17 6 28 . 3 16 76 . 8 <a 0 0 

* 

i. 
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APPENDIX H 

ENROLLED STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE AND SUMMARY OF EDITED AND 
SAMPlE-WEIGHtED FIELD TEST RESPONSES 

Occupational Training Institutions!* N = 18* 
Occupational Training Students: W = 1813 ^ 

Degree Granting Institutions: N = 8 
DeqrJl Granting Students: N = 5561 

All Institujions: N = 26 1 
All Students: N = 7375 * * 

. Item response codes used in summary of field test results: 

0 = response was not marked 

1 = response was marked 

^ 8 = item intentionally skipped aci|P^ing to branching instructions 

9 = item omitted 
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Occupational 
• Training 
insiuutions 

* 


Degree 
Grantirtg 
Institutions 
t 


All 

Institutions 

« 


« 

STUOEI^ INFORHATION ' 


hi No OniittPd 

• C9 liU Ulll 1 1 ICU 




Yoc Nn fknittoH 

Itf) nu UnilUcQ 


Mre you 511 II enrol 160 in ine iflsiU'Jtion named on the cover? rill in ont. 


49 


60 


Or 


^ U ^« ^ • 


49 


3a, 


41 


: 0 No ^ ^ , 


3 


2 


2 




Average 


Average 


Average 


2. How many total months have you attended this particular institution as 


7.98 


8.84 


8,6* 


either a part-time or a full-time student? months 


1 (lA 

1 .uo 




n Qi 
U.ol 


3. How many itihools have you attended after leaving high school, other than 
this one: schools 


PT PT HniffMi 
ri ri VNiillcu 


ri ri UUllUcu 


I 

DT TT fWi f f A/^ 
rl M UillUieQ 


4. What is your current enrollment stilus? Fill in one if yon are still enrolled. 


9 


8 


8 


t ' \j TQf L'tllllC HUUcnt, 


3^ 


52 


49 


■ii 0 Full-time student. 


52 




43 

* 


4 


I , 




t 


A. 

5. Amyou classified as a resident or a non-resident student for tuition 
purposes? Fill in one if you are still enrolled, , 




K rlK ; 11(1111160 
• 


D UD 7 /^I'lfAi^ 


29 






ia U Kesident. ■ 




11 

1 


• .10 


ic fion-resident . ^ 


8 


4 


5 


<v 0 I don't know. ' * 


58 


41 


45 




i 








H F llmftted 


M F Omitted 


H F Omitted 


6. ^Hhat is your sex? ^ ' 


53 


51 


49 

49 


L u naie jg^^ 

fli A Cam«1a 

SO \\ remaie 


2 


1 


2 


* 
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8 9 


0 


1 


8 9 . 


. 0 


1 


8 9 


70 


29 


. 2 


35 


M 


.' 1 




55 


1 


97 


1 


. 2 


79 


20 


. 1' 


83 


15 


'. 1 


91 


8 


. 2 


82 


V 


. 1 




'14 


: .1 


)4 


64- 


. 'I 


7} 


26 


. 1 


63 


35. 


. 1 


95 


3 


, 2 


9* 


5 


. 1 


95 


4 


..A 



1. Did your school require you to pay, or sign a legal agreement to pay, ' 
'any of ttie following fees or charges before you -started classes? Fill 

i in all tha&epply. . 

la ^ 0 Tuition. 
Ih 0 Room and board 'charges* 
la 0 Application or registration fees that exceeded $50.' 

* I 

, li 6 None of the above to my koowledge* 

Je^ 0 .1 don't know if any fees were required in advance- - " . 

If.you filled in "Tuition," "Room and board charqeS," or "Aoolication 
• • or registration fefil that exceaded 550." go on to the following itenis. ■ 
Otherwise, skip to page 3, Recruiting and Admissions Practices. 

2. Did your school inform you aboutSts policies for refunding fees and 
charges to students if they withdraw from the school before they complete 

, .. ■ , an enrollment period? Fill in one only. 

' v.. 9 *?f2.-6r j'^ ■ 21 '4», 30 2 18 41 39 2 . , 2fl 0 Yes. ■ * 

24 7 67 '-2';./ fe' 16 "39 . 2*, 46 14 39 2 2i 0 No. ' , ' ' 

\ 29 2 67 2.' • 6r'5 '30, 2',j 55 4 39 2 2^0 I doVt know.- 

, .. • • I ' i;' ^' * ' [■ . If you filled in "Yes," go on to the following items. Othenifse, skip 

'> ' '* >.; i«i >, ■ to pase 3, Recruiting Admissions Practice*.' 

*.J- . i f ^' 3. Do your school's refund policies describe the following items? 

/ , •'• . • ■ jj '. • . Fif in an that apply. 

, "4' 17 7& } * '10 37 '51 '2 ''IS 32 57 2. 1 3a 0 "Fhe fees and charges which are refundable and those JIh are not. 

re 1^ 7i '3', 1^ 36 51 2 10 3h£y .v2 '- ■ The conditions which students must meet to get refunds. 

■ 16 *i '76 3 )' '34-.' 13. ,5l "2 30. "11 57 • : 2 • 3? 0 The length of time it takes to get a refund after foniial application. 

'vzf^J; 76 3'-^ *|S,,.l i 2^ . 40 • 1 .57 2 A*' • id .0 None of the above to niy knowledge. 

3 4^ 5v5J:^2 V f^ii l'^ . Je 0 I don't know what items the refund policy describes. 

■• • "> . , : ■ ;' ' refund after a student formally applies for one? Fill in one only. 

j; ji 3 '|6'';3. ,45 1 V .3.^ . J9 2j57,;3 , , Q '10 days or less. 

" 4, . 76^3" ,r46;j^5|j\3^,» 40' ] 57 3 0 lM5days. ^ . | 

.,76,^3 ^^5 '1..51V3' Viot':l J7 I 16'25days. f ^ , 

it2 .^IfitXi 45 . 1 , %j. 3 39 1 ^7* , 3' ' 0 .26 days - one month. ' ^ 

' " -''jg ^"'57 "3; 4e Q Hore than one month. 

? ,3S 5J^ ;3 - 0 I don't know. 
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1 8 
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' 84 
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00 
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00 
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72 23 . 4 


'76 


21 . 


3 


75 


21 . 


3 


93 3 . 4 


90 




3 


9(1 


i 

f 

7 


3 


49 46 . 4 


46 


52 . 


3 


47 


50 . 


3 


54 4? . 4 


47 


1 

52 j. 


It 


49 


50 . 


0 
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54 4? . 4 


45 


54 , 




47 


51 . 
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41. $S . i 


51 


48 . 




49 


50, . 
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72 24 . 4 


39 


60 . 




47 


51 . 
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77 19 . 4 


91 


8 . 




88 


11 . 


2 


86 JO 0 4 


. 89 


11 , 




88 


10 . 
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RECRUITING AND AOHISSIONS PRACTICES 

' " , i.'l; ' * 

1. Did your school inform you about any of tile following recruiting and 
admissions' policies? Fill in all that apply. 

h 0 A code of ethical recruiting practices observed by the school. 

ih 0 A requirement that students interested in attending ^he school talk 
to a school representative on campus (before they enroll. 

ic 0 A requirement that s,tudents who decide to attend the school sign an 
enrollment agreement describing costi tuition or fee payment require 
ments, and educational services to be provided. . ' 

\ W 0 A requirement that students who are enrolled by a recruiting agent 
' > while they are off campus get a chance to reaffirm their decision 
(or change their minds] within a certain time. 

U 0 None of the above to iny knowledg;.^ / 

' ' I 

2. Does your school provide the following for beginning stijdents? Fill in 

an that apply. 

h D An opportunity ^ take a placement test to determine the level of 
course work that is appropriate for each student. 

ib ^ \ course in basic English graimiar and composition for students who 
are not adequately prepared in this area. 

U 0 A coulee in basic mathematics for students who are not adequately 
prepared in this area'. ^ 

2d 0 An opportunity to take advanced courses for students who show that 
they are prepared for them. . _ 

2e 0 None of the above to my knowledge. 

I 

if 0 I don't know what options are available for beginning students. 
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Occupational Degree- 
Training Grantjing All 
Institutions Institutions Institutions INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 

0 1 8 9 0 1 8 9 0 1 8 9 1. Have you ever filled out written evaluation frfs on your instructors?|| 

;6 22 . 2 39 !1 ^ 1 48 52 . 1 in f Ves, the evaluations were conducted by school staff. 

93 4 . 2 74 26 , 1 79 20 . 1 < 0 Yes, the evaluations were conducted by students or student organizations. 

33 64 2 84 15 . 1 72 27 .' 1 0 No. 

90 7 . 2 96 3 . 1 . - 95 4 . 1 Ji 0 I don't know. 

i 

, ' If you filled in, either "Yes" answer, go on to the following items. 

Other>«ise, skip to page 5, Disclosure in Written Docuiiients. 

2. Are such evaluation forms usually filled out on a regular basis (for example, 
. every semester, at the end of every course, etc.)? Fill in an that apply. 

la 0 Yes, the school conducts evaluations regularly. * 

. 2t 0 Yes, students or student organizations conduct evaluations regularly. 

2c? 0 No. 

id 0 I (ion't know. . ■ ' • 

3. Do students get to see the results of their evaluations of the faculty' 
Fill in an that apply. ^ 

la 0 Yes, they are made available by the school. 

0 Yes, they are made available by students or student organizations. ' 
3c 0 No. , • • 

■ 3<i 0 I don't know. , • 
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70 11 18 
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57 


10 32 1 


22 3 72 3 ■ 


77 4 18 
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63 
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2r 4 72 .4 


74 7 18 
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61 


6 32 * 2 


24 1 72 4 


68 13 18 
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57 


10*32 2 


8 16 72 4 


31 50 18 

> 


1 


25 


42 32 2 


20 5 72 4 


69 12 18 


1 


56 


10 32 2 
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2 8 86 5 

3 6 ,86 5 
2. 7 86 5 
] 8 86 5 
6 , 3 86 5 
6 3 86 5 



All 
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1 . 


H Q 

) 7 


n 1 ft Q 

U 1 0 7 


0 


1-8 9 

'■ — " T 


26 


70 


. .4 


12 8% . 1 


15 


\ 

84 . 2 




1 
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• '\ 


99 1 . 1 
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1 . 2 




1 




77 i 1 1 


QQ 

717 


• 1 c 


nc 

95 


1 
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. 4 


nft 1 1 

98 1 . 1 


97 


1 . 2 


%, 

^95 
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. 4 


98 1 . 1 


98 


1 . 2 


93 
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. 4 


99 1 . 1 


98, 


1 . 2 


77 


19 


4 


91 9- . 1 


87 


11 .. 2 



86 


9 


5 


73 27 


. 1 76 


23 


11 


85 . 
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27- 72 


1 23 


75 


94 


1 . 
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•99 1 


1 98 


1 




9 1 
9 . 
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25 2 73 1 
25 2 .73 1 



21 2 76 2 
2l 1 76 2 



DISCLOSURE IN HRITTEN OOCUHENTS 



1. Which option best describes how your school gives out fts' general catalog 
or bulletin (or other booklet that serves as a catalog)? Fill in one only. 



/ 



la 0 Anyone who is interested receives a free copy on request. 

0 Anyone who is interested receives a copy for $2 or less. ... 

0 Anyone who is interested receives a copy for an amount ekieeding $2. 

Id 0 Enrolled students reeeive a free copy, but other persons interested in 
having a copy are charged a sniall amount. ' 

0 Copies are neither given out nor'sold, but I anj aware of a .central 
place on caps whet^ I can go to read one^ 

0 Hy s^ool does not wblish a calalog or general feniiation bulletin. • i 

Ig 0,. I don'Hnowabojrt the policy for giving out catalogs. 

2. Have you applied for and taken out a loan at your school? Fill in one only. 

2a ,0 Yes. 
21) 0 No. . 

2ff 0 I don't know. ' , ' ' , 

If you filled in "Ves," go on to the following item. Otherwise, skip to 
page 6,, Student Orientation. " ' ■ 

3. Hhen you applied for a loan did your school give you a pamphlet (or other ■ ■ 
papers) which told you about the following? Fill in all_ that apply. / 

3a 0 If/ur obligations about repaying the loan'. 

0 How you go about repaying the loan. 

3ff 0 How much interest you will be paying on the loan each yeafi . 

^ 0= ^ iwcft time you will have to pay off the loan.- f 

0 ilow you go about getting more time to pay off the loan if you need it. . 

3f 0 How you go about deferring or canceling parts of the loan, if such action ^ 
applies to you. 

3^0 None. of the above to my knowledge. • Jgj 
0 I "lon't know whether I. was told about these things. 
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46 52 . 2 

5M1 . 2 
93. 5 . 2 



21 ;9 

84 16 
94 5 



i; 35 46 

44 7 46 

37 14 46 

23 29 46 

45 7 46' 
49 2 46 



3 32 63 

25 10. 63 

8 27 63 

26 9 63 
6 29 63 

33 2 63 

34 1 63 



17 53 29 

25 45 29 

13 57 29 

31 39 29 

U 56 '29, 

69 1 29 

65 5 29 



All 
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27 72 
77 22 
94 5 



2 9 70 21. ) 


11 1 27 1 


2 31 48 21 1 


34 3^1 27 1 


2 41) in 21 1 


46 , 26 2'7 1 


2 -^20 58 21 1 
2 1 ■ 21 1 


21 51 27 1 
70 2 27 1 


2 73 6 21 I 


67 5 27 1 



13 4fl 17 .2 
25 37 37/ 2 




STUOEHT ORIENTATION 

). Did your school give you an orientation to the M Nhen you first enrolled? 
Fill inone only/ 

0 Yes. 

Jfc 0 No. ; " ' 

0 I don't know. - ^ . 

If 'you filled in "res," go on to the following itenis. Otherwise, sliip to 
page 7 , Instrljctional Equipment and Facilities. 

2. Did the orientation include the fallowing? Fill in aH that apply. 
2a 0 A written orientation jiuide or student handbook. 

2^ Q Reading statements by,' or listening tov sludents who had been enrolled 

1 for one year or wre. t •' ;^ 

0 Hm to go about filing a complaint jr a grievance. 

0 Informtion on student financial aid' thai is aviilable. 

2« 0 None of the above to my knowledge. 

0 I do^'t know what was included in the orientatioit, 

If you filled in "A written orientation guide or student handbook," go on 
to the following item. Otherwise, skip to page, 7, Instructional Equipment . 
and Facilities. ^ 

3. Did the written orientation guide or stuint handbook contain the following? 
' Fillinajl that apply.. 

. () School policies or regulations about class attendance. 

0 School policies or uracticesabout'transfer of credit to or frw 
other postsecondary institutions. 

^'^ 0 Grading system and minimum grades required to earn course credits. 

0 Requirements for transfer to other progrws within the school. 

^« 0 Requirements for graduation. 

0 Now of the above to my knowledge. 

5 0 1 don't know what is in the guide. ^ 
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INSTRUCTIOHIIL EQUIPNEKT AND FACILITIES 



" 0^89 0 1 8 9 0 1 69 1 • ■ In the courses you are tailing, or have coiiiplete<l, at.this school , do 

you feel that' overcrowding tias prevented you from adequate use o0 
equipment/facilities or necessary contact with instructors? fillin 
^ * " » one only. 

^'J'O Yes, in many courses. 

0 . Ifes, in a few courses. 

0 ^. • 

l^0 I don't know. 

* I • ' 

I In the courses you are talcing, or have completed, at this school, do 
jfou feel you have been renyj.red to use worn or outdated equipment/facilities? 
Fill iti owTinly. 

0 I'm J" wny courses. * y 
"h 0 yes, in J few courses. 

2c 9 He. • ^ ' 

I 5 . Z 97 2 , 1 96 3 . 1 ^rf 0 I.don'tknow. , 
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32 6$ . 
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24 


75 . 1 


26 73 . 
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93 5 . 
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97 


2 . 1 


96 3 . 
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80 16 . 
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75 


24 . 1 


76 22 . 
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22 74 .. 
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34 


65 . 1 


31 67 . 


•2 


90 6 . 
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90 


10 . 1 


90 9 . 
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3. Are yc:; talting, or have you complete'^, any new courses at this school' 
(In other words, courses being offerfsl by the school for the first time)? 

Ja (jyis. Fill in one only. 

0|No. 

. 0 I don't know. • 

, If you filled in "Yes," go on to the following item. Othervise, skip 
to page 8. Job Placement Services and Foyow-Through. 

4. In the courses offered for the first time which you hive taken (or are 
P now taking) at tM? school, do you feel your school bought enough of 

the right kfnd of Instructional equipment? Fill in ore only. 

13 ?n 4 6 19 75 1 5 17 76 2 0 ^es. 

14 2 80 4 21 4 75 1 19 3 76 2 4i 0 No. ? 167 

15 1 80 4 23 2 75 1 21. 2 ^6 2 J| I don't know. 

/ 
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^(jOBAACMlilSER/ICEsjjflllFOLljOrt-THto 



only. 




)itto.st<ienu/": 



If you filled in either "l^es" answer, on to the foil owing item. ' 
Otherwise, skip to page 9, Advertising Practices: -' ; ' 

2. Uho is eligible for thg school's placement assistance? Fill' in> all that 
apply. . — 

\} Currently enrolled part-time students. | 

2b 0 Currently enrolled full-time st|)ents. 

0 Students who did not graduate. ' / 

M O Recent graduates (within sMie stated time limit). ' • 

0 % graduates. 

0 No help is offered to anyone. 

"1? 0 None of the above to my knowledge." 

0 I don't know who is eligible. 
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. 5 


93 


6 




91 7 


95 . 


. 5 


95 


4 




95 3 


93 I 


. 5 


96 


3 




95 S 


'57 39 


. 5 


49 


50 




51 47 


75 


. 5 


83 


li 




81 17 



ADVERTISING PRACTICES 



1. Do you have knowledge of your school using any of the followln) 
advertising techniques? Fill In al] that apply. 

la 0 Advertising in the "Help Wanted" section of the newspapers, not 

for job openings at 'the school, but to get "leads" on people interested 
In the school's field of instruction. 

lb 0 Setting up and publicizing so-called contests for the most "outstanding* 
potential students, suph as "Talent" searches. 

. 0 • Statements by people endorsing the school who did not, in fact, attend 
the school. 

Id 0 Offers of "discounts" (for a limited time only) on tuition charges, 
room and board charges, etc. 

J« 0 None of the above to my knowledge. > » 

.2. In 'the advertising which your school has distributed to the piifil/and which > 
you have either read or heard, have any of the follwlng claims been 
included? Fill in aVl that apply. r 

2a 0 Ifiyou canplete the education or trainlng.offered'at your schoo). 
you, are guaranteed a job. . . ( 

'■h^ 0 If J"*" complete the education ot training otfefed at your ichccl, 
y|u probably will get a job. 

2c 0 This school has special connections with business. Industry, or 

government employer?, and you will receive' special consideration if, ■ 
after you ^graduate, you apply to them fbr a job. 

'd 0 your school offers scholarships to students which in fact, are not 
awarded. 

2e 0 Your schoor's teaching faculty has well-known experts'on it when, in 
' fact, these individuals teach no classes. ^ ' 

2f 0 None ol the above to my knowledge. , 

?3 0 I don't know about my school's advertising. ^ • 

I7t 
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Occupational 
Training 
Institutions 



Degree- 
Granting 
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Institutions 



,1 ^ 
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1 


0 1 8 


■9 


0 


1 a 9 
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u 


i 


17 


09 1 


10 on 


oH- \C 


L 


07 
0/ 


11 1 


8/ 12 . 


7J D 


L 




i , T 


95 4 . 


96 \Z , 


I 


99 




98 1 . 




0 

c 


QQ 






98 . : 


2 


99 




99 . . 


97 1. : 

95 '3* . 


2 

2. ' 


•99 

98 


2 . 1 


99 . . 
97 2 , 





92 4 . 


3 


95 


3 


2 


95 


3 




Itf 87 . 


3 


5 


93 


2 


6 


92 


I 

1 


91 6 . 


3 


96 


2 


2 


95 


3 



STABILITY OF INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 



1. I(y»how many courses you have taken at this school was an inttructor 
replaced (for the rest of the course) afjer instruction had bttn? 
Fill in onl^ the oval next to the righf number. ' . 

h 0 No courses. * 

lb 0 One course, . 4 

ft 0 Two courses. 

:d 0 Three courses. 

k () Four' courses. 

]/- () Five courses. 

^ 0 Six or nore courses. ^ 

?^^0 I don't know. 

2. In an^ tourses you took during the previous twelve months at this school 
was the\ instructor replaced twice or more often after instruction had 
begun?" Fill in one only. ^ 

2a 0 Ifes, * 
2b 0 No. . ^ 

2c t) I don't know. 



1 ■ 



I 



0 



X 

H 



Occupitlonal 
Training 
Institutions 

t 

0 18 9 



2 



97 1 
52 46 . 2 
46 51 . '2 



ERIC 



Degree- 
Granting 
Institutions 

t 

) 1 • .8 9 



97 3 
32 68 

70 30 



Institutions 
0 18 9 

# 

97 2 . 1 

37 62 . 1 

64 35 . 1 



1 


. 97 


I 


3 , 96 1 


2' 


. 97 


1 


. 97 

'.1 


2 


2 . 96 1, 


2 


. 97 




. 97 


2 


^ . 96 1 


2 


. 97 


1 


. 97 


2 


1 *l 96 1 


1 


1 97 


1 


. 97 


2 


3 . 96 1 


2 


. 97 


] 


. 97 


2 


2 . 96 1 


2 


. 97 



95 5 


' 3 (^92 


5 


2 


, 93 


95 5 


3 in 


5 


2 


. 93 


95 5 


2 1 92 


5 


2 


1 93 


95 5 


2 1 92 


5 


2 


1 93 


95 ^5 


3 . 92 


5 


2 


. 93 


95 5 


2 1 92 


5 


2 


1 93 



5 
5 
5 
5 
5' 
5, 



REPRESENTATION OF CHARTERED, APPROVED, OR ACCRED1TE0''IaTUS 



1. Is your school currently under suspension, probation, or sume other form 
of penalty by a local, state, or federal scjiool regulatory agency (for 
example, the District Attorney, State Bureau of School 'ApproWls, Federal ' 
. Trade Comnission, etc.)? Fill in one only. 



h 0 Yes. 
ih 0 No. 
ic 0 I don't know. 



if you answered "Yes," go'on to the following. iten. Othebise, skip to 
item 3 below. 

' 2. HoMid you learn about the above !anction(s)? Fill in' all that apply. 

2a ,0 A written statement given out to all persons applying for admission. 

2i) 0 A written statement given out to all. enrolled Students. 

2c 0 Read about it in a school newspaper or some other school-wide publication. 

2i i} From a source outside the school. . 

2e 0 None of the above. 

2/0.1 don't know. 

'3. Is yosr school currently under suspension, probaiiom' or s,oiiie other form 
,of sanction by a state, federal, or private school. ackditation agency? 
Fill in one only. , -^"v 



95 


1 . 5 


92 4 


4 93 3 . ' 4 


k 0 


yes. 


56 


40 . 5 


37 60 


4 41 55 ■ . 4 
4 ^8*38' . 4 




No. " 


40 


55 , 5 


63,33 


is 0 


I don't know, 



If you answered "Yes," go on to the following item. Othetvise, skip to 
page'12, Ctinsumer Satisfaction. ' ■ , 



V 



w 

4. How'did you learn aboutjtthe above sanction(s)? Fill in an that apply. 

k .0 A written statement given out to all persons applying for admission. 

0 A written statement given out to all enrolled students. • 

4c 0 (Read about It in a school newspaper or^some other school-wide publication; 

id 0 From a source outside the school. 

ie 0 None of the above. 

if 0 I don't know. • , 



Occupational 
Training 
Institutions ' 

0 ] 8 9 

65 33 . 2 

62 36 . 2 

82 16 . 2 

86 12 /. 2 

96 2 . 2 



72 23 

63 32 

83 12, 
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0 18 9 
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58 '41 
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92 7 
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5 
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1 


\ ■ 3. 



75 17 


. 8 


89 '10 


1 85 12 


3 


71 21 


8 


72* 27 


1 72 25 


3 


60 31 


8 


58 41 


1 58 39 


3 


69 22 


8 


77 22 


' 1 75 22 ■ 
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dsUHER SATISFACFION 



are receiving at this school? Fill in one only. 



le 0 Don't know. ' 

What is your overall rating o/ this. school'? effectiveness in^r 
your rights as a consumer of education? Fill in one only. 



.7 



r 

Pllse rate your m knowledge of your consumer rights as a student at' 
Mi school. Fill in one only. 



am not aware of any rights 1 have, 
am slightly aware of my rights. 
3c 0 I an moderately aware of my fights. 
id 0' I am' well aware of my rights. 



r 
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APPENDIX I'' * 
IRF CODING, EDITING AND WEIGHTING SPECIFICATIONS 



Field 



School ID 



length 



Raw Line/BytriS 



1/1-11 



Merged Byles 



1-11 



Topic 1 " ^^fund Policies dpd Procedures 



Items Id-fe 



Item 2d 



llems 34-3d 
Iteffls 4d-4f 



1/1?-16 



1/17 



1/18-21 



1?-16 \ 



17 



18-21 
22-27 



Topic 2 - Advert Uing Practices 



4te«s 


la-Id 


4 


1/28-31 


Items 


2a-2f 


6 




Items 




2 


; 1/38-39 











Toglc3j^^A^nis$1ons PoHcie 



28-31 
n.-37 
3<i-39 



Item la 



, I terns 2a -2c 
Item 3a 



Items 4a -4c 
Item Sa 



Items 6a -6c 



1 



3 - 
1 



1/40 



1/41-4 
1/44 



)/4S*47 
VM8 



1/49-51 



40 



41-43 
44 



i«S-47 
48 



49-51 



Coding and EdixiAg 



bytes 1-2 state city code jgeographical 
region) 



01 
02 
03 
04 
•05 
06 



Sart Francisco 
= Los Angeles 
= Minneapofis 

St. Paul 
- KansJS City 
= St. Lou^s 



byte 



o*<ner^ip status 

1*- public ' ^' ■ 

2 .- private, non-profit, non- 

Veliqious affiliated 
•j = private, non-prof}^, reli* 

Jhfius' aff 1 1 tsted 
4 • ]>rop 



roprreUry 



byte 4 school type 



1 
2 

% 



o%CM p a 1 1 or>4 1 / V oc a t i 0 n a r 
ograms only 

year degree-granting win- 
some' 6c cupattona 1 /voca tion- 
al programs 

2 year degree-qrarjting with 
no occupatfonal/vocatlonal 
progtanis ^ 

4 yedMT degree-granting (may^ 
or may not Include occupa- 
tional/vocational, Rrograms ) 



'A 

byte 5 school* size -I'-f 

1 - enrolled first year s^dents 

2 = enrolled first year students; 

26-100 ^ 

3 goj^lled fiVsi /i^ar students- 
^61-250 

4 ' enrolled first year siy^ents 

251-1000 "^-^f- 

5 = enrolled first. year students 

v>1000 . , 

byte 6-10 .sequential nj^ric code 

(QOOOI-pnnnn) un ique^j^^-each.Vcipl 

byte 31 data source co{(#' ^ 
• 1 -^ata ofctaine* froft^publ ic 
documents only-' ' , 

2 = data obtained Vbn docuoents 

plus personal interview 

3 = diia validity checked by 

second interviewer - 



,s>^ 



yes - '1', no = '-0'. no response = '9' 

-if none are marlred, code '9' to all 

2a-4f and go to topic * 
-If all la-le are..NO, code 'S'tQall 

2a-4f and go to topic ?. * , 
-if all la-le are. HO 'dr. JP rigsponsejr 

code '9' to alj 2a-4f d^rS^go to 

topic 2 



-Tf respo/ise, 
and go to-. topic 

-if NO. code '8' 
to topic 2 

-code martied 

-code as marked 



yes 



cdrfe 

2 

lb a 1 r 3a -4 f and qo 



' 0* ; no response 



.-code ai fnaVked 
"^ode As marked 

-«p norv-response allow^ unless both 
are non-response, else qode a single 
non-response as f40('0') 



yes = *r, no * '•'>', no respqnse = '9' 
code '9' to all 2a -2c; 



Weighting - Item 



Not'er^es. no, and '8' (directed 
ynresponsg) a^'e in n and weight ^ 
la-le nol weighted . ^r. 



f.' V 



2a 



NO ^ 2 plus^l f»r each vts oi^lion* 
above two^ U-le; YES ■ 0, 

;iQ' YES i . :^ft«Sfc"*. 



3an) 
3bi2) 
3c(3) 
3d(1) -0' 
4i(5) ^ 
4b/6) \^ 



2 -0 
2^0 
1 



•0,4c f7>; 
0 4fl(8) 

0^' ^if(IO) 
0 Q. # 



0 
0 
0 



res NO 



YES : NO 8 



la(l) 
1b(2) 
1c(3) 
1d(4) 
2a(5) 



^2 

1 
1 
2 
2 



' 0 2b(6) Jljl 
0 2c(7) V V 



'4O 

0 JD 2d 8)^ 1 

0 0 2e(9) 1 

0 0 2f(10) 1 

3a |nd 3b treated as one item 

NO :iO f 3 tfS.VES.- 0 41 
vrS NO » 1 Bft),YES = 0 



0 
0 

0 



to .?a-rc i qe to 3a 
to 4ti-4c; go 



to 4a-4c; 
lb 5a 



-'if no- resrponse 

go Id 3a 
-if NO. code ;8 
-code as r.ark*d 
-if no response 

qo to 5a 
-if NO. code '8 
-code as mwrked 

-if "no stated admissioj^s polky." 

code '8' "to 6 a-6c ari4rqo to loj>ic 4 
*if no response, -ode to t>d-6c, 

go to topic 4 . 

-if NO, code* 'ft' to 6a-6c and qo to 
topic, 4 ^ ^ ' 

-code as rnicke^.. • . 
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1-1 . 



- YES NO 8 

lad) TOO 

2a(2) 3.0 0 

2b(3) 2 0 0 

2c(4) 00 0 

3a (5) 0 3 0 » 

4a(6} 0 10 

4b(7)'. 0 1 a 

4c(B). 0 "1 0 
5ai^i^ not weiqhted 

64jB 010 

6bnA) 0 1 0. 

6c(l?) 0 1 0 




iytes 



Merged Bytes 



Item Id 
Itews 2a-2f 



Item 3d 



Items 4a-4d 



52 

?3-58 



Topic 5 - Written Df 



Items la-]y 


25 




Items 2a-2j 


10 




Itenr 3a 


1 




Item 4a 


1 




Item 5a 


' ! 




Items 6a>6g 


7 


1 



}Q2i^_^r Stude nt Orl»ntdticn 




Coding and tdl ting 



yes = ' r , no 



no response « '9' 



1/100 
1/101 



1/1O2-108 



Item la . 

Items 2a -2d 
Filler 
Record 10 
School 10 



111109 

1/110-113 
1/114-119 
1/120 
2/1-n 



102-108 



!09 

10-113 



Topic 7 - Job Placement 



Item la 



Items 2a-2h 
Item 3a-3c 
Items 4a ^4 b 



2/12 



2/13-20 
2/21-23 
2/24-25 



does not 

exist 
does not 

exist 
does not 

exist 



)14 



115-122 
123-125 
J 26- 127 



-if "no formal review," code '8' to la 
-if 2c is no response, code '9* to 3d-4d 

go to topic 5 
-code 2f as •9* (omit from i<eights) * 
-if 2c Is NO. code '8' to 3a-4j^ go to 

if noNi^^onse, code '9' to 4a-4d, go 

to topic 

if NO, code to 4a-4d, go to topic 5 
,-code as mrked 



'0* , no response = '9' 



code as ma rt«d 

-code 'do not #«1st' as '8' in 2a-2j 

-if no response, code '9' to 4a and go 
to 5a • 
if NO, code '8' to 4a and go to 5a 
code as marked . z 

if no response, ctde '9' to all 6a-6g, 
go to topic 6 ' ^ 

'-if NO, code '8' to 6d-6g, go to topic 6 

-code as rwrked 

yes = '1', no * '0', no response * '9* 

if no response, code '9' to 2a^2d,4go 
to topic 7 f; 

-if NO, code '8' to 2a-2d, ^ to topic 7 
code as marked 

leave blank 

code as '1' 

code as in record ' 1 ' above 

yes * '1', no » 'O' , no response » '9' 

if NO, code '8' to 2a-2h, go to 3a 
-if no response, code '9' to 2a-2h, 
go to 3a 

-code as marked; code 2h as '9' 
if 'no students S code '8' 
code as marked 



Topic 3 - Recordkeeping practices 



Items la-l < 


6 


. 2/26-31 


128-133 




-code 




marked; code If as' '9' 




Item 2a 


1 

to 


2/32 # - 


134 


• 


-code 


as 


marked 





Topic 9 - SUbjIity o^ Instructional Staff 



Item la 
I tern/ 2a 
I tern '3a 



' 2/33-35 


135-137 


2/36-38 


138-140 


2/39 


141 







Toj^j^^^ i Representation ^(^Statuy 



Items la-lc 



Items 2a -2b 
It«ms 3« 



2/40-42 



2/4' 
2/45 
V 



lf.44 



142-144 



145-146 
147 



Weighting - I 



nses 
W 



Nu TLb a' 

la(l) .3 0-0 

2a, 2b, 2d, 2e -"treat as one item 

- less than 3 NO's =0, three NO's 
' 1, four NO*s ' 2 
2c(4) 2-0 0 
2f(7) omit from weighting 
3a(») 3 0-0 4c[ll) 1 
4a(g) 1 0 0 4d(12) 1 
4b(10) 1 0 0 



0 
.0 



la-ly 

2a-2b(l-2) 

2c-2j(3-10) 

3a(ll) 

4a(12) 

5a(13) 

6a-6g( 14-20) 



NO 
.5 
1 

.5 



YES 
0 

0*. 
0 



not weighted 
2 0 0 
not weighted 

1 0 0 



NO YES 
la(l) 3 0 

2a-2d(2-5) 1 0 



\ 



NO YES 8 
a(l} not weighted 2e(6) 
" ■ 0 1 0.2f(i^ 

1.8-0 

0 



2a(2) 
2b(3) 
2c (O 
2d (5) 



1 



NO » 
0 10 
0 1 0 
0 2g(8) 1 0 0 
0 2h(9) not w^gffted 



0 3a(10) I 0.0 



0; 



yes = M' 



no response 



yes * '1', no = '0', no response * *W 

-code In actual nun^f r 000 *J\ « 989 

-code '999' if no response 

-code actual, percentage 000 « P « 100 

-code ^'9.99' if no response 

-code as marked 

yes * '1', • '0^, no response - '9/ 

-If J^J response to. all la^lc, code '9' 
to4H*2b, go to 3a 

-if^O to all >fl-lc, code .'fl* to 2a- 

2b, 90 to 3a 
-if any YES, qo to^2a 

else code '^'^to fa-2b and go to 3a 
'-code as marked 

code as marked '"^ ' 



17:5 



3b(ll) 2.00 

3c(12) \ 0 0 

4a and 4b treated a^ one item 

NO. NO « 2; YES.NO ' U YES. YES 

NO, YES - 0 * 



N(J YES S'" MO IfV^'^" 

la{l) 1 0 0 le(5j 1 T) 0; ^ 
lb(2) 1 0 0 lf(6) not weighted 
lc(3) 1 0' 0 2a(7) 3 0 0 
ldj4) 1^0 * . 



la - not weightexl 

2a - Ot * 0 2-51 - 2 

1-2X - 1 - 51-3 
3a -'THO * 0 YES • 2 8 













NO 


YES 


8 


lad) 


0 


1 


0 


lb(2) 


0 


1 


0 


lc(3) 


0 


1 


0 


2a(4l 


2 


0 


0 


2b (5) 


1 


0 


0 


3a(6) 




0 


0 



4 



f i el Length Rairf'Xir 
Topic fl - Financi^ 



ittes 



Merged Bytes 



Items Jd-ld 
Item 2d 


4 

1 


5/46-49 


148-151 
152 


Item 3d ^ 
Item 4d 
Itetn 5d 


i 

1 
1 


m 


i b J 
154 

155 J. 


Items 6d-6b 


2 


^ ?/54-55 


156-157 


Topic 12 - 


n^tructional Program 




Items Ij-lb 


2- 
>- 


, . 2/56-57 


158-159 












■ * 

'V 






Items ?a-2b 
Item 3d 
Item 4d ■ 
I tetn* 5a ^ 
Item 6d[ ■ 
Itetn 7d 
I tt^>tfd • - 


% 

, 1 
1 

1 ' 

I' ' 


?/58-59 

2/60 

2/61 

2/62 

2/63 

2/64 

2/65 


1%)-161 

162 
163 
164 
165 
.166 
167 



Topic 



1L 



Item la 



Items 2a -2b 
Item 5d 
Item 4d 



- Instr-jcttondl FdCilities 



2 
] 

r h 



S w te Rating S l 



-V 2/^6 



767-68 
769 
2/70 



169-170 

171 

172 



^ 2/71-78 " ' 1>?>-180 
ach F2.0 (PIC'99') 



?*o , Qf S tudents 4 2/79-82 
'**?fO"o7'PlC '9999' 



Accredj t^tjon 



Record ID 



2/BJ 



T ?/R4 



3b 



2/85-119 
2/120 



181-184 

185 
186 



does not 
exist 

does not 
exist 

m 



ERIC ^ 



Coding and Editing 



Weighting . item Responses 



yes 



T, no - '0', no response « 'gt 



-code as lurked 

-if .YES, code *^ to 3a-6b, go to tonic 
12 

-code as marked 
-code as marked 

-if no response, code '9' to 6a-6b, go 

to topic 12 
-if NO, code '8' to 6a-6b, go to topic i; 
^ jjjjjj^^^ marked 

yes » '1*, no = '0', no response = ig«^ 
not required = '8' 

-if no response to both, code '9' to 

2a.- 2b, go to 3a 
-if NO to both, code '8' to 2d-2b, 

3a 

-if NO and no response, code '9' to 2a- 

2b,, go to 3a 
-code as marked 
-code as marked 
-code as marked 
-code as marked 
-code as marked 
•code as marked 
-code as marked 



treat la & lb as one i-tem* Ic & Id as 
one item: NO, NO = 2; YES, NO - 1; 
YES, YES * 0; NO, YES = 0 
NO YPS 8 

2a(l ) not weighted 

3a(2) 2 0 0. 

4a(3) 9^ 2 ^0 

6a(5) 2 0 0 , 
6b(6) 2 0 0 



treat la & lb as one item: NO, NO - 3; 

YES.NO = J; YES, YES - 0; NO, YES = 0 
treat 2a^4-2b as one item: NO, NO = 2; 
YES, NO = 1; YES, YES = 0; NO, YES = 0 
NO YES 8 
3a(l) '200' 
4a(2) 2 0 0 
5ai3) 2 0 0 
64(4) 2 0 a r 
7a(5) 2 0 0 
'«aa<6) 2 0 0 ' 



yes 



' 1 ' , no 



no response * '9« 



-if no response, code '9' to ?a-2b,* 
go to 3a 

-if NO, code '8' to ^2b, to 3a 
code as marked 
code as marked 
^code as marleed 

field planned but never used 



nuinber of 1st year studentS-t) ' n 
- 9098 ^, 
-unknown, code 9999 

0 = not accredited; 1 = accredited; 
9 « unknown 



NO rES 9P 

lad) 2 0 0 
I treat 2a h 2b ^ one item: NO, NO = 2; 

yK,NO = 1; YES, YES = 0;*NO,YES - 0 
l3a(2) 2 0 0 ^ 

4a(3) 2 0 0 * 



2^ years; 4 - 11-25 
years; 9 = unkno4|||( 1 ^ 1 year-2years; 



0 - 1 year; 2 « 
rs; 9 = unki 
3 = 5-10 years; 5 » ■> 25 years 

code ds '2' 



• 



1-3 
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field ftome | length | Bytes' | 



APPENDIX J 

ESQ -COOING, EDITING A#ID WEIGHTING SPECIFICATIONS 



Coding 



Note: For all item responses: warked » 1; unmarked 



Student Information 



School Data 
School ID 
Student f D . 
DStni En 
rolled 

?)Months 
Attended 

3) No. of 
II Schools 

4) Status 
^ 5)«e^ident 

g 6 ) Sex 



J-7 
8-9 
10-14 

IS 

16-17 

18-19 

20 
21 

179 



-code as blai 
-sequential 
-sequential 



ft' 



ric code geared to IRF assignments 
rjc cod#within schools 



-yes » 1, no = 0, no response * 0; if NO or no response 
code *9* to A4 i AS 

-code actual nunber 0 - n ^ 98; no response = 99^ 

-code actual nunter0± n ^98; no re^onse f 99 

-parttime « 1; fulltime • 2; no response =9 

-resident iiiyfconresident LO; doesn't know » 8; 
no re5pon«^lP^ * 

-male - 1; female = 2; no response = 9; more than one 
response = 9* 



Topic 1 ' Refund Policies and procedures 



Items la-le 



Items 2a -2« 



Items 3a- 3e 



Items 4d-4f 



22-26 



27-29 



30-34 



3S-40 



rif all unmarked" code '9' to la 
-if any,la-lc are marked^ode '0* 
2d 

-else, code '8'^to ?a-4 
-if all are unmarked or^moc 
'9' to 2a-4f and go tp top 
-if only 2a is marked, cp^ '0'> 
-else, code '8'' to 3a-4f aijd 
-If all are unmarke 
-if any of 3a-3c ar 

TD to 4a * 
f none are marked, 
-if. any one- 
-if more thSrt 
4a-4f 

Topic 2 - Recruiting and AdPi^&AQOS 

if none are mar 
any of 1a-)d 
Lfwne are marked^, 
'any 2a-2d are 



-if noi 

topic 4/ 
-if a 

-if 1c or A is ntarked. cod^ tQ'2a-3d,'qd to- 

topic 4 f|( '^'V^^r " ' : *\ 

»if none are markedt^C^^ 19' Mt> l^d-2d- 

^f any YES^fre marti^d^J^tilM^ 

ne are marked. codi«'"tcjJ«Ljl^^d 

iny YES i^re markeJv^lMt^ir^to x 

MT y. '"" 

if none are marked or more than 
cod^9' to la-lg* 



Wei 



ghting 



'NOTEi For all item responses: '9' 
hot included in n; unmarked I'O* ) 



and '8' are included in n w1t»t 
Weight zgro . ~ 





if^H^ are ma-rked 
9*^0 2a- 3h and 

if YES ts marked, go to 3a *J^''^]^^ 
-else, code '8' to 3a-3h ar\d go fif i^ic 5' 
-If none ap marked, ^ode *9; tb^il4.3A^3h 
3f a*ny oP3a-3f areipa 

/ ♦ 

i 



Field Name ^ ien^W |Bytes "[ 



Coding ^ 



Topic 5 » Student Orientation 



Itrths 2a-2f 



•1^ 3a-3g 



82-84 



85-90 



-if none or more than one artf tt^ryec 
ta-3g. go ,tO :»p4^'.6 *i ^ 

-if rES is narked, go to.2a V '^.^ 
-elll^, code '8* to 2a-3g *nd,go to,topfQ66 
-if none *ffre marked » code '9' to ZAr^g/qo to topic 6 
-if atty.df 2a-2d are markedt^ode ./O* to ?e-2f 
^:|f-2a is marked. . go to 3a - 
'^etse. code ^B* to 3a-3g and ^ato' tdpic 6 
yiS none «r«'«arked, codp ^9UiO 0>-3g 



■■I 



Topic 6 - Equipment apd' 



, \« none «r«'«arKeo, coof y^-Jg 
' -^^J^-^'^f^y'^k^ narked, codfev'O* tf 3f-3r 



I^s la-Id 
I tens 2a-2d 
Itoi^ 3a-3d 



Iteins 4a-4c -i 



98-101 

102-105 

106-108 



log-ni- 




-if' nohe or 'moi 
•if none or 




j^re' marked, 
one are "taarked. 



code 
code 



if none Oif liiiWMn one are^inarked, code 



t?la-ld 
to 2a -2d 
to 3a-4c 



go to 

if YES is nwikifd. 90 to 4a 

code '8* ^0. «a-4c' anW|o -to topic 7 
-if none or more than t>ne are marked, code '9' to 4a-4c 



Topic 7 - Job Placement Service 



Items la- Id 



Items 2a-2h 



112-115 |-if none or more than one are marked, code kS* to la-2h 



116-123 



to topic 8 

YES is marked. j|0.to 2a 

* ' 8' 2«-2h and go to topic 8 
code 'g' to 2»-2h 
j-if any 2a-2f are marked, code '0* to 2g-2h 



go 

-if 
-else, cod^ 
|-if none are 



\ 



Topic 8 -^vertlsinq Practices 



Items la-le 
Items 2a-2g 



124-128 (4if none aVc marked, code *g' to la-le 

l-if any |if la-Id are marked, code '0' to le 
12g-135 l-if none are marked, code 'g* to all 2a-2g 

-if anjf of 2a-2e are marked, code '0' to 2f-2g 



Topic 9 - Staff Subility 



Iteii: la-lh 
sterns 2a-2c 



Topic^lO 



136-W3 



-if none or more than one are marke^^^jfcode '9* to la-M 
-vif none or ngre than one are maf*ked, code '9i,^2a-2c 



Status Representation 



Items la-lc 

Items 2a-2f 
Items 3a -3c 

Items 4a -4 f 



147-149 



150-155 
156-158 



159-164 



Topic lU* Consumer 



i4 




more than one are^J^rked,^ c^^li*r^9V^fo la^2f 



-if none 01 
go to 3^ 
-if YES marked, go to 2a 
-else, code '8' to 2a-2f and go to 3a 
-if none are marked, code 'g* to 2a-2f 
-if any of 2a-2d are marked, code '0' t6 2e-2f? 
-if none are marked, code '9*j|tto all 3a-4f. go to 
topic 11- ^ 



-if YES marked, go to 4aj^ 
else, code '8' to 4a-4' 
ifVBlte are marked, ci 



4^ and go to topic lA ^ 
_ :o* .'9' to 4a-4f 

-if any of 4a-4d are marked, code '0^ to 4e-4f 



Items^la-le 
Items 24 •2e 
Ittms 3a-3d 



5 
5 



1 



fac tion 

J65-l^ 
f 70-174* 
175-178 



-if none or more than on^are marked, code '9' 
-if none or more than oflrare marked, code '9' 
-if^ne or more than one are marked, code '9* 



to la-^f 
to 2a -2e 
to 3a -3d 



Weighting- j 



I 




la(l) - 0 3a 
lb(2) - 3 3b( 
lc(3) - not 

weighted 
a(4) - 0 
b(5^0 
2c(6|Ao 
2d(7 
2e(8y 
2f(9) 



la(l) - 2 ?d(8) 

- 1 3a(g) 

'lc(3) - 0 3b(10) 

ld(4) - not 3c(lU 
lighted 4a(12} 

2a(5)' - 2 4b(l3)- 1 
2b(6) T 1 
2c(7) - 0 



not wei^ted 
not Meignted 
not weighted 
not weighted 

0 



4c{ 14)-' not weighted' p 



la(l) - r 2c(7) - 0 

lb(2) - 0 2d(8) - 0 

lc(3) - 0 2e(9) - 0 

ld(4) - not 2f(10)- 2' ^ 

weighted 2g(ll)- 1 

2a(5} - 0 2h(12)- not%eighted 

2b(6) -0 



la(l) - 2 
lb(2 - 2 
lc(3) - 2. 
IdUj - 1 
,le(5) - 0 



la(l) - 0 
- 2 
2 

le(5) -.3 
lf(6) - 4 



lau ; - 

Ic 3t - 
ld(4) - 



2a(6) --3 

2c(8) . 2 
2d g) - 1 
2e(10)- 1 
2f(ll)-0 

2g(l?)- not weighted^" 



lg(7i«"4 . 

IhCBJ/s^not weigh t§Ml 
2a{?r- 3 • 
2b(l0)- 0 

2c(ll)- Qot wej9h^d 



J. 



la(l) not ' 3a (10)- not weighted j^,' 

weighted 3b(lli- not weighted 
lb(2) - not 3c(12)- not weighted 

weighted 4a(13-)- 0 
1c(3)^- not 4b(l4)- 0 
weighted 4c(15)r I 
- O' 4d(16)-" 3 " 
" 0 i. 4e(17)- not i«eighted 
4f(T9)- not weighted 



4 

2c(6 
2d(7 
?e 8 
2fi9 



- not, 

- n( 



oyifeighted'' 
<Q|(Iei 



eighte<l* 



TheTopic-U item respo;i$es are <ISr 
weighted, differently tnih those of . 
other topics. Three separate 
scores are develioped as follows: # 

If la 
If lb 
Ic 
If Id 
If le 



then Score 1 

then Score 1 

then Sp4fe 1 

then score 1 

then Sco^ 1 



If 2a - 
If 2b • 
If 2c • 
Jf 2d • 
If 2e 



1 then Score 2 
1 then Score 2 
1 then Score *2 
1 then Score 2 
Ifthen Score 2 



Else Score 2-9. 



= 0, 
• 1. 

3. 

. \ 



Clse^-Score 1 ■ 9^ 

^If 3a ■ 1 then Score .3 

If 3b - ) then Score 3 

If 3jC 1 then Scoit ^ 

. If ad.f 1 then Score 3 



At. 
• 1. 
■ 2. 

- 3. 

- 8. 

« 3. 

- 2. 

- 1. 

- 0. 



J-2 
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APPENDIX K 
OF ABBREVIATIONS USED IN ReIoIRT 



Accreditatioir and Institutional lllgibility Staff (now DEAE) 

- American Institutes fqp Research 
Basic Educational Opportunity Grant . ' 

- College Work Study ^ . 

- Department of Health, Education and Welfare^ 

- Division of Eligibility and Agency Evaluation, (formerl)|)iIES) 

- Education Commission of the States 
-^Enrolled Student Questionnaif^^ 4 - 
-.-.Federal Interagency Committee ol Education 

- Federal Trade difcinission , ^ 

- Guaranteed Student Loan 

- Higher Education General Information Survy 

- Informatijon Collection, Analysis ^d Sharing System 

- Institutional Report Form / -4 

- Mat'ional Advisory Cc(iincil on Education Professions Development 

- National 4!iN|^r^or Educational Statistics 
-.Jationa|\Computer Systems 

- National Bftfense Student Loan 
• Office of Consumer A^ailrs, OHEW 
-Office of Mahageiwnt and Budget 

Statistical Package for the Social Scierjpiefis' 



Supplementary Educgttonal Oft^or^ity <^ . . 
^U<li ted States Office of Educat1(^ 



4feteil|n&j 



Imstration 





APPENDIX L 



t 



Research Advt&orv Panel 

# ., . ■ ■ - 

Dr. George L. Grassmuck 

Professor of Political Sdience and , 
Chairmalh, Comnissi oner's Advisory \ 
Counci^on Accreditation and 
-Institillional Eligibility 

5601 Haven Hall 

University of Michigan 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104 



KennetJvE. Young 



President.flfhe Council on Postsecondary 

Accreditation 
Suite 760 ' , 

One Dupont Circle, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 ^ 

Dr. Alexander W. i^tin 
Prdfessor of Highll" Education 
Graduate School of QduObtion . 
University of Californta, Los Angeles 
Los Angeles, California 90024 

IJff Nan^Sf* Cole 
Progran^(6£ducationaT Researcfk 
Uii*versity^;^Jf Pittsburgh A - 

Wij|^th«>p^Str«et«^^. ^ 
Pittsljurgh, i#insylvaiiia 15260 

Dr. : W. Xlyde^HfiWlaire ' " 
Pr^ii dent. Mi Col lege 
Blngngh^m, AVabarna-^^^ 



State Agency Advisory Panel 

Dr. John M» Leslie « . 
Director, Division of Special 

Occupational Seniles 
The State Educatipn [^Ipftrtment 
99 Washfligton Aveii&e * # 
Albany, New /York 12210 ^ 

Dr. Daniel E. Marvin, Jr. s*. 
Director, Council of Higher Edu- 
cation - 
91 1 East Broad Street 
Rithinpnd, Virginia 23219 

Dr. Sterling R. Provost ^ 
Wah System of Higher Educatidfr 
136 East South Temple, Sutte 1201 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84111 

' Dr. Robert -P. Van Tries 
Assistant Comnissi oner 
Di vi s i on of ^ocati ona] -Techn i ca 1 

Education^ *» 
Capitol SquareV"' * . 
sr. PauV Minnesota ^101 

^r. Herbert ErSumraer&«; V 
jChief, Bureau of Schoaligpproval 
721 Capitol Mall 
Sacrpmento»j|jil ifbrnijBMBH 
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Consumer Advisorv''Pane1 

# Mrs. Walter G.rKiinnel 

Presitrent, National Congress of 

Parents and Teachers 
700 North Rush Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 " 

Mr. Kendall Lookhart 
621 Laughfin h5i1 
- ~ Princeton University' 

Princeton, New Jersey 08540 ' 

" Mr. Lay ton .Olson 

♦ ^ Director,, Student Infdnitatloj? 'Gap 
/ '- Project f 

• / 2000 P Street,' N.W., Sbite 305 

^!p>, Washington, D.C. 20036 



wf: ' Ms; JCairol R. Goldberg v. 

. . 393"D*?treet - -. « .* ^ 

. ' ' Bo|pp, Massachusetts '02210 . 



APPEfiDIX M 



INSTITUTIONAL REPORT FORM: 
AN INTERVIEW GtiroE^ 



^ostsecondary Occupational Training^ ^ ♦ 
institulj|iii;s/Procfraiiis ^ 

• developed SS> ' 

, 1 ' # . ^ ^ 

v^f ^ Thfe American Institutes for ftsearch 

■ "A. Palo Alto.,j^aliforni.a 94302 
* ^ ■ (4l5r493-3550 v ♦ 



i 1 Sep temberv 1976 IP * ^ 



I iThfs inst#ineftt (Ms prepared purs|af>t to Contract 300-75-0383 from the Office ' 
I of PTvining. Budgeting, and Eyalcratlen. Office of EducatioD. U.S. -Department. 
• ° X, ^1*?^ Education. and.MflSrfare. The content, however, (fees' not necessarify 
t^ position or pof%y of^he sponsor. andUo official end(^sement by • ' 
the spon|or sliould be fliferred. ♦ , ^ 4^ % * 



Iiitroduetiph 



This, form is desjgbed ta serve as the basis f6r.>on-site assessments of 
the corrsumer protej|tion pol icies- and practices of postsecondary. educational 
institutions. It is meant to be used by officials of governijient regulatory ' 
agencies or My members^of non-governmental accreditation teams in conjunction 
with their inspection visits td'^ insti^tutipns which arelBigib'le for or ^are 
applying for eligibility for federal student ^issistanc^rograms. The uses'^"^ 
of the items in this form and their seeing and'analysis procedures a re ^de- 
scribed in separate users' guides; these guides should be studied in .detail 
before attempting any institutidfbal assessments. 




' i S6rte of the items i.nfthis form may be completed on the basis of an inter- 
view. with officials of an ^institution to be assessed. Other items require, 
that you acquire and read the ins titution's: coital og, certain Iwrit ten. policy 
statements' (if they areT^(0i.']^;|si^^^^ advertising copy (if 

avail ablef.- - Depending on thk size of the' i/l^itutior|1ind' i ts" complexity , 
.completing the fonn^^l take from under 30 iWnutes t(>» ova^ ?6w9 hours. 

1^ One pLn*|)'ase of the tbrm is "tc^stimulate an*1'ns.*itution*s own efforts to . 
prbt*t the l^gnsttfii^ oji i t*students and prospective students. No^^^in- 

stitution is perfect in this regard. Therefore, you are urged.to share, all 
^questions with officials of the institution being assessed; this sharing ca^n 
. help them to bring about any needed improvemi&nts voluntarily. 

Each topic in the form is introduced tjy #bri^f rationale. explaining the 
^nature or the potential abdse Jt is designed tov'rdj^c^. WKere there may be — 



questions about . the mean-ing^j^^ i tero,^intervt^er: notes ,a-re1iijrself»ted. -Most 
Item response dugions irKluofe'a provi-ston fpKcases where t1ie item Ms not ap- 
plicable to the in^titutwirf being 'assessed; as a gerter^T rul^'if "not applf^^'' 
cable" response option'$*cire not\provided, and the item do,es not apply, leave 
the item blank. /However, oml^s^iis shoutd be'^oid^ whWev^^-^^^ 





ERIC 




RefunH Policies and Practices 



Rationale for thi's^opio: One of the most common sources of student complaints' 
^about postsevondary eduMtional experiences is ins^tutional failure to refund 
tuition and fee payments. Institutions are clearly justified in requiring 
advance tuition and .^e payments and retaining a portion of these payments to 
cover processing costs in the event a student withdraws for reasonable cause. 
However^ it is generally agreed ythat^etii^nstitutions should ham a written 
^ refund policy stating clearly when and un^er what conditions refunds will he 
granted and should make timely refunds (withoUit inordinate delay) to students 
who abide by stated ins-htutional policy: There is /l^s^gem 
but strong support for ''pro rata" Refund policies ^ in bhiaii:'^tuden^ d 
refund equal in proportion to the perce^age Qf prepaid insi^mQtzoh they did • 
^ not , receive y minus a fair amount to reimbia^se Hnstitutionat processing boats. 

1. Does this Jr^stitution require students to pay or otherwise obligate to 
pay any_ of the following fees or charges^ advernce of^BnrolJment or 
class attendance? Fill in one oval for each, option. 

No YeW • » H 

la 0 0 Resident tuition or tuition gentl^lly applicable to all students. 

#fc 0 0 . Norj-resident tuittion or tuition paliiiDTily'Jby^ certain groups of 
^ students. • ■ 

0 0 Room and boafd charge^ or deposits. 

. Id' 0^0 ApplTcation jDr registration i^s in excess of $50. 

0. 0 Other- requf red student. fees in excess, of $50 (excl^dfng books) 

\lf you filled in "no" to aril the options, above, skip the following three 
,t terns and go on to page 4, Advertising f»oi*^cies and Practices. • * . 

Does. this irtstitirtion have a vi»it'ty refund policy i^egarding all those '^^^^^ 
fees far wliich "yes" wasyctvecked in item 1? Fill in one oval . ^ ^' 

If you filled in "no" td^'^item 2 above, i^ip the fol)owing%tfO iteni$, go on 
Jr to page 4*. Advertising Pol id est and ^-acticei. « • ^ - 




■■Jit ■* 



3. How is the written refund policy made available" to students? Fill in 
one oval^ for each option. 

No Yes " # ■ 

3a 0 . 0' It is made available for public inspection at the institution. 

' ^f> .0 0 - it is printed in the school' s^generaT catalog or bulletin. 

|ff 0 0 'It"is .drsTiffibuteti tO^ ' 

:^ -*'|?^ . "0.' It is distributed to all prospective students. % 



4. Does this .1^^^ written refund policy specify the following items? 

^ Fill in one oval^ for each option, aft# reading the polii^stateme^nt^v . 

JJo *fes^ - -fc: ■ ' " ^ 

4c^Q 0 Those fees and charges which are n^ rcffundiblV. ^ * 

^ 0' 0 - All conditions whic-h students must m&t to ob'tain rounds. 

4% 0 0 How to properly apply for a refund. - 

4d^Q O A refund forjnula by which students pay, in effect, bnlyVor 
. \ the instruction t||ey have ^ctualljr had the opportunity to 
'•eceiv^. ^ , J, 

0. 0 Any ndm-refunda^le application processing fgi or other ty^es 
of non-refundable student fees exceedifig $50. ^ ' 

^/ 0 0 A limitation on th? time allowed between receipt of a valid 
refund reqyest and the issuance of^'a refund. 

r : : ' ' » .... - , ' , • • . - 

RaOforuxle for item 4: These^are aspects of a refund^ policy which are deair- \ .!V 
able^^pr all instipition^Jtioh collect fees in ^vqnce. ' 'students neek to ' ^ 
- Hhowmhen they qualify for a re fiend and how tKey must apply for it. Als{>^ . 
^'Students 'should'be able to asstme th^ institutions iDill proce6s*vatid refund^ 
"Requests within a reasonable period ef tim. Large T^cn-J^fundable appiication ^ 
or processing . fees should be avoid^rand ^^^^ never be qpplied tStthout arr$le ' ^ 

Sdvance notice to enrolleestaM students. ^^^Pro rata/* tui'^on refund policies 
^'r. czre required for veterans 2*ec^i^si^ 

^ and are i^jjj^ on proprietat^schoalSttlt some states to curb'^^ use of ^HiaM 

Bell** techniques by sales rej^esffntatives. ^ V -s. 



ERIC 





jI Advertising Policies an d/Pracficos 

lllfrationq"^! /or this ^topicr: Move'anB. mSre 'schools are us^^^' dkvertising as 
techmque to increase erS^lments. Abusive advertising oeours ^hen false,* 
misleading, or unsubstantiated claims cxre made, whether or. not the abiise ■ 
intentional. All institutions which use the public media in airtemptin^ to " 
attract students should be aware that certain specific^ practices (which ar^ 
"yifi' faot illegal in a number of states) involv^a p'ot^tial for^huse. If . 

the institutimjchooses to use them anyway, jt'egulatory bodies and consifineiM , 
^hould be mad^awa^.e of the fact. FurthB^ the Chief Executive Officer of ' 
an institution sWoUld be responsible, for the advertising practioeB of that 
institution.^ If advertising is released without the director's ^et^iew, e^V^^ 
iaVly by personnel who stand to gain from increased enrollment^ thj^e is a 
hig^r probabiW^ that misleading advertising will resuft. 

«1. Does this institytion use the following advertising techniques in attra^^^ 
' /fng applicants for admissioo? Fill injone oval for each optibft, af,ter 
# "reading a representative sample of th/r institution's advertising, if po^' 
sible/%. . ' 

No Yes ' . . ' 

. ' - , ■ • « * 

la 0 0." Classified' ads irr fhe "Help Wanted" s^tion of the newspaper* 
. * not^ for employed positions at the institution,^ but to obtain 
^Teads" on potentiaf students. 

lb 0 0 Competitions or contests in which virtually everyone "wins." 
- ;^ designed only to stijf^T^lte. enrollments. 

0 0 Testimonials or endo^li^fe -by persons who jlid not, fact* 
attend this iipti tufi^n^r*' - . " 

i<i 0 0 * P^^ers of limited time discounts" on tuition charges, room 
and board charges, etc. ^' ^ 

^ . ..... , ■ .-ip-- * .^.''^ 

2. Does this institution gsjf:e:tlie; f^^l^ ot its adyfer^ 

tisingV FiTl irr one oval for each option, after reading a representati>^^ 
iample of the. institution's advertising, 1#^possible. 

No Yes- r-Thfe institution does-no advertisirtg of any type (including 

* 1 professional journal or telephone directory nbticesV. . 
▼ , ^ ■ 

Sa 0 ^0 0 Completing 'thfe educa|ion or training.gffered a.t this in" 

stitution guarantees empijiyment...^ ^ " • ' 

y . 190 -fe-y 



\. No 

2b 0 , 

2c' 

2d 0- 

2f 0 



Yes 
0 



0 



0 .0 



-This institution does no advp^^tising of any type (i nisi u cling 
professional journal or. telephone directory notices)^* \ 

Coinpleting the education or tnaihing offered at this^ in- 
'stitution is likely tCL lead to employment, withaut...pre- 
senting accurate supj^i^ting data. . . 

There are ties or connections between this institution^ 
Jand spiecific empl offers which will result in special em^. 
^ployInef^t considerations for graduates, when in fact thei?e 
are no such ties. ^ . • * • • 



0 0 Scholarships or. otfeep forms of no-cost financial assistance# 
^ai'e availabTei^vyheh; in fact they have not beeH awarded," • 
during the past yeafy - .. 

0." T^e e,(^fcl.cat^onal program is superior^to the educatjional pt-o-^ 
^^■'v .gram bffereii at competiig institutions. *. l^-c 



0. ' . 



0"' Recogrttzed experts or other types of. ^eil-lffllil^^-f^ons ar^ 
on the teaching faculty, when in fact they have'no teachitifl 
♦ responsibilities. . , *«- ~ 



3. Does a responsible administrative officer of thi? institution (o^!>higheJ. . 
adifini strati ve level, for example, district. or corporate Office) review 
advertising copy before it is released?.. Fill in one oval for each option. 

I— This inst.itution do^ no advertising of any type (including 
^ profession^ journal, or telephone directory nolfii'ces^ 



No Yes 



2a 0 0 ^ 0 Joie or iTi«st of it, 
2fc ,0 0 , 0 All of it. 



/ 

Admissions Practices 



Rationale for this topic: There i^ a fine line heix^een innovative, active, 
admissions practices and abusive admissions practices. The latter are one 
of the most frequently cited topics of student complaints, yet active recruit- 
■ment is becoming more and more essential for institutional survival in this 
time of declining enrollments. , The present topic area attempts' to inquire 
about techniques which have a high potential for causing abuse, as fudged ^ 
common sense, recent literature, and documented student complaints. ' , . 

1. Does this institution employ admissions representatives whose compensation 

or salary is based wholly or in f^art on commissions? Fill in one oval. 
Na ,Yes • , 

Ja^ 0 0 



If you filled in "no" to item 1 above, skip item Z. and go on to item 
2. How are these comnissions calculated? Fill in one oval for e/ih optio^i. 






No 


Yes 


2a 


0 


0 


2b 


0 


0 


2c 


0 


0 


3. 


Does 


this 



attend classes. 




admissions practices? Fill in one oval. 

No Yes , ^ 

f 0 0 , . / / 

if you filled' in "no" to item 3 above, skip item 4/and go on to item 5 

■A J 

■I 

^ ... 

4. Does this institution's written recruiting and/or admissions policy. specify 
the following items? Fill in one oval for each option, after reading the 
policy statement. / ■ 

No Yes . 

0 . 0 A code of ethics which 'p>fotiib1ts certain recruiting/admissions 
practices. . . 
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No Yes . ' : . ^ , . * : . ^ . 

4b 0 0 A requirement that prospective students talk to. a stl^ff member, 
> - . • at the institution, pricfr to enrolling. 

4o 0- 0 ' T+ie completion, Of a signed enrollment agreement which describes 
• ?- costs, .payment requirenients^ and ecfcbcatiORal services to be 

provided b^ the institution. 

.. : \ - - J 

5. Does this institution have a policy of regularly admitting students who 
do not meet stated admissions requirements? FiH in one oval. 



No 



Yes (7^^^^ institution has no stated admissions requirements. 



V . Y ^ ■ ■ • • • ■■ - 

If you filleU in "no" or* "no stated admissions requirements" to item 5 aw)Ve, 
skip th^. following item and go on to page 8 IrfstructionaV Staff Evaluation 

Practices. ' «' , ^ 

\ . . . . * ■ 

6. For students who do notgiiee^^^stated admissions requirements, but are ad- 
mitted under a special admissions policy, are the following courses pro- 
vided? ?\yr\x\ one oval- fo^ each option. 

Courses or sections offering remedial instruction in basic 
English. ' ' 

Courses or jecp'ons offering remedial instruction in basic 
mathematics . ■ ^ " 1 * 

Special academic ^tutoring programs offering remedial instruc- 
tion related to students* needs. 

Rationale for items 5 and 6: If an institution has an essentially "open" 
admissions policy, then it should also have remedial services assist- stu- 
dents who may be underqualified. Failure to do so may be taking unfair advan- 
tage of under qualified students in the pretense of "giving them an opportunity. 




\ 
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Iiislruetional Staff Eval«a^ipn Practices 



Rationale for this topic: Unqualified and unmotivated staff provoke many 
student complaints; but the determination of staff qualifications 'and moti- • 
vationj like tPbe determination of quality bf educational program, is prob- 
lematic and b4ond the scope of this foim. -However, there avvear tn^e certain 
steps vhich can be taken to evaluatq and improve ins true tionai staff. All 
institutions should carry -out such steps 'as a matter of institutional policy. 

■ . ^ • / - _ 

1.* 'Is teaching competence (no matter how it is evaluated) included as one ■ 
criteriorj iniThe formal salary and/oV tenure and/or rank, review, policies 
of this institution? Fill in one oval. .. 



la 



No 
0 



Yes 
0 



5 ^ 



his institHtiqn has no formal salary/tenure/rank review 
glides. \ • ^ . 



Is teaching competence systematically evaluated by the following groups 
at this institution? Fill in one oval for each option. 

■ \ 

By administrative staff. 

By other faculty of the same department or program. 
By students. 
By graduates. 
By self-ratings. 

Other, please describe on the last page of tfie questionnaire. 
If you filled in "no" to "by students" in item 2 above, skip the following 
two items and go on to page 10, Disclosure in Writtefn Documents. 





No 


Yes 


2a 


a 


0 


2b 


0 


0 


2c 


0 


0 


2d 


0 


0 


2e' 


0 - 


0 


2f 




0 



3. Are student evaluations of teaching faculty members conducted on a regu- 
lar basis (for example, yearly, at the end of ieach course, etc.-)? Fill 
in one oval . ... 

No Yes ■ 
3a 0 0 . ' • . 

, If you filled in "no" to item 3 above, skip*^ttie following item and go on to 
page 10, Disclosure in Written Documents. 
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4:- Does^ the. system of eyalMattofiTof instPucfd'rs by rtuff^^^^ AD^T^ide the •- 
f6llowing provisfons? Fill in one oval for each option. - 
NO// Yes " \ i ■ , . 

^^'.Q, 0 Anonymous student responding. 

0 0 Objective student responding. (for example, on machine 

scored answer sheets). - 

4o 0 0 Evaluations of aJl full -time faculty members. 

r-Jfere are no part-time faculty members. 

4d 0 0 ' 0 »Evaluatiorfs of aJM part-time faculty members (for ej^amp 

adjunct faculty members). ^ 
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Ditsclosure in Writteil Documents ^'^ 



Rationale for. ■•thi^ topic: Lack of adequate disclosure by an instiUition can 
be' intentional oh unintentional. If it is intentional and 'students are misted 
_ as a result, the r&sult is consumer' fraud.- .Much more common are situations 
in wkvoh look of^adequate disclosure is unintentional, and students make impor- 
' tant decisions Based on faulty or no information, 'student ahger uhen the true 
, faais become knouA is no less justified under these circumstances than under 

circums-tances of intentional fraud. Jll institutions- should, as a routine 
, - policy, discidse ^tai]i. important facts, both ,to prospective enrollees and. 

■- already enrolled students. Nor sho^ld students 'have to exert unreasonable 
^ / effort to seek out these faatss- they should be written clearly, in corrmon 
"English, and^^handed, free,' to all'.' - ' ' ' ■ 

Interviewer note: The items below^ do nqt_ ask whether particular conditions 
/or ^services exist at the institution^ but^whether their existence or non-exis- 
tence is adequately disclosed t^n -public' documents. \^ ' 

1. Does this institution disclose information on the following topics in its 
general catalog, bulletin, or basic public information document or a com- 
bination of these? Fill in gne oval each option, after reading the^ 



appropriate document:s. 

Name* and address' of schc/ol . 

/ <f 
Date of publication of /the document. 

School calendar Including beginning and 6nding dates of classes* 
and programs, holidaVs, an(J .other dates of importance. 

A statement of inst/tutibnal philosophy and program objectives. 

A brief descriptiori of the school's physical facilities. 

.An accurate list df^all courses actually offered, or all sub- 
ject areas actuany taught if separate courses do not exist. 

An indication o/when specific required courses will not be 
offered (if theryare no "required.*' courses, fill in "yes"). 

Educational cof(tent of each course, or of ttie program if se^pa- 
raiB courses do not exist. 





. No 


Yes. 


la 


0 


0 


lb 


0 

f 


0 


Ic 


0 


0 








Id 


0 . 


0 


le 


0 


0 


2f 


0-' 


0 


ig 


0 


0 


Ih 


0 . 


0 



er|c > 
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NO 


Yes 


* • 


H 


0 


'0 


Number oiF hours of instruction in eac* rourSit, or in the pro- 
gram if separate courses do not exist, and length of time in 
hours, weeks, Vr months normally required'for its completion. 




0 


o' 


An accurate listing of faculty who^ currently teach. 


2k 


0 


0 • 


An indication ofSthe distinction between adjunct or part-time 
' faculty and full-time faculty (if this distinction does not 
exist at this institution, '-fill in "yes"). 


21 


0 


0 ^ 


\Policies and procedures regarding acceptability or rion-accepta- 
Di M ty OT creaits irom other insti Lutions. 


Im 


U 




General acceptability or non-acceptability by other institu- 
tions of credits-^arned at this institution. 


2n 




u 


Requirements for graduation. 


2o 


0 


0 ' 


Statemejit of certificates or diplomas awarded upon graduation. 




0 


0 


Notice of all charges for which a student may be held respon- 
sible (if no charges exist at this institution, fill in "yes"). 


2q 


0 


' 0 


Financial aid programs actually available to students, or in- 
structions on how to obtain such information. \ 


2r 


u 


u 


Limitations on eligibility for fin(ancial aid programs, or in- 
struttions on how to obtain such- information. * 


2s 


0 


' 0 


Grading system. 
Policies relating to: 


2t 


0 


'0 


Tardiness - 


2u 


0 


0 ' 

f 


Absences 


2v 


0 


0 


Make-up work 


2w 


0 


0 


Student conduct 


2x 


0 


0 


Termination 


2y 


0 


0 


Re-entry after termination 



2a. If there are any standard limitations on post-training employment oppor- 
tunities for srtudents at this institution (for example, medical or health 
requirements, professional licensing reqtiirements, apprenticeships^ age, , 
'experience, further training by employer, etc.), are these limitations 
disclosed in the basic public information document(s)? ^Fill in :one oval . 

No Y,es I— There are no standard limitations .on past-training 6mploy- 



^ ment opportunities for students* at 

2a 0 0 0 ^ 




this institution. 



2b. If this institution lacks Is Recial i zed or pro;l^ssional course accredita- 
tion which: is required for post-training employment of students, is this 
lack disclosed in the public information document(s)? Fill- in one oval . 

4 . 0 The Uck of specialized accredit^ttpn is not disclosed, 

0 lack, of specialized accreditation j_s disclosed, 

0 Specialized or professionaj course accreditation is not re- 
quired for post-training employment in any of the courses of 
"Study offered at this institutionr or all courses requiring 
specialized accreditation are so accredited. 

2c- Does this institution provide accurate descriptions of the availability 
and extent of the following student services in its basic public infor- 
mation document(s)? Fill in one oval for each option. ^ 

^No service of this^ type exists at this institution. 
0 Job placement • ♦ ' 

0 - Student counsel ing ' * 

0^ Dining fa(^ilities (for example, a student cafeteria. Do 
not count vending machines.) 

0 Housing facilities 

0 Parking facilities / 

Note: Items 2h^ 2i^^ and dealing' with- degrSb-granting practices^ are 
omitted from this form. ' ^jjjf 

3. Are increases in any student fees in excess of $25 cur^rently planned to 
occur within the next year? ..^ Fill in one oval. 
No Yes • ^ / 

2^ Q 0 • - . * * 

If /ou filled in "no" to item's above, skTp item 4 and go on to item 5. 

* . - • 

4-. Are the planned fee increases disclosed in wri.ting to all students and 
prospective enrol lees to whom they might appl/? Fill in one oval. 





NO 


Yes 


2c 


0 




2d 


0 


0 


5«e 


0 • 


a 


2f 


0 


0 


2g 


0 


0 



4a ^ 



No Yes * ' ' V 

0 9 , . ' . • • 
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Does this tnstj.tution ,make. student loans, either directly from . the- insti^ 
tution or as a lender for one^of the federal or ftate student loan pro- 
grams? Fill in ^ oval. .- .. ' , 

lo Yes ♦ . 

0 0 • • .. ■ 

If you filled in "no" to it'em^ above, skip the following 'item and go on to 
page 14, Student Orientation Practices; ■ • * 

6. Do all applicants for student loans ( excluding short- term or emergency 
loans) receive printed documents from the instituti-on which disclose the 
follow'ing, before any repayment obligatfon begins? Fill in 'one oval for 
each option. • . • ' * 



The effective annual loan interest rate.' 
Loan repayment obligations. 
The process for repayment of ^he loan. 
The length of time allowed for repayment* 





No 


Yes 


6a 


0 


0 


6b 


0 . 


0 


6d 


0 


0 


6d 


0 


0 


6e 


0 


0 


6f 


0 


0 


69^ 




0 



The procedure for renegotiating the repayment schedule for 
the loan or deferred fees. ^ _ , ^ 

Procedures for defermen't or cancellation of portions of the 
loan or*deferred fees, if. necessary. 

Procedures for loan or deferred fee collection which wiJl be 
used in the eventj;of failure to repay-. ) 



V 

■ J 
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Stpdent Orientation Practices 



Rationale for this topic area: Institutions have a responsibility to engage 
inoei^tain affirmative studezitorientati^n pracUbes to insure that neuly 
enrolled students^are OLiare of^ir rights and responsibilities. The orien 
tation should especially include presentations by students who haoe been en- 
rolled previously-, 'so that they, can share their experiences and acquired 
^nowUdge of 1ihe.praaiM.aep Jand policies [of the institution. 



I 1. Does this institution -conduct a ^ogram. of orientation for incoming stu- 
den ^s? Fiji in one oval. • - 



-No Yes 

'la 0 0 • 

U you filled in "no" to itl^m 1 alfpve, skip the following item and^go on to 
page 15, Job Placement Services and Follovy-Up of Graduates . 

2. /Does this student prientatton include the following? Fill in one oval, 
for each option. , • 



No Yes 

'2a 0 0 

2b 0 Q 

2c 0 0 

2d 0 0 



An orientation newsletter or student handbook. 

.Oral' presentations or written ^documents prepared by students 
who havei attended the institution recently. 

. \ - ■ . 

iTistructions on how and where to voice complaints and griev- 
ances. - 

• . ' .... 

Instructions on how-to obtain informatiSn on available student 
financial ;aid. 
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Job Placement services and Follow-Up .of Graduates 



♦ ■ « 

Rationale for this topic are\ Two. related topiJ^areas are aatually covered 
here. If insUtutions do natMaim to offer placement assistance, it is of 
aourse not mandatory that/hey\o so. 'if placement assistance is_ offered, 
it should consist of S^tain ess^tial services lest 'it be hothing more >than 
a shoddy saUs gvmick. Regardless of whether or 'not placement assistance 
is offered, follow-through (or follow-up of graduates and alumni) .is essential 
as a method for evaluating the releDanc^ and effectiveness of an i'r&ti tut. ion's 
educational programs. Sampling and new student fpUow^ techniques make such 
follow-through a possibility for all institutions. . ' 



1 



Does this institution state that it offers job placement services or other 
placement assistance to students in finding jobs? Fill in one ovaj . 



No Yes 
la ^ 0 

If you fi lied in 



"no" 



to item 1 above 



1 ■ -Ik 
, skip item 2 ands. 



go on to item 3. 




Does the placement assistance offered by this Vinstitutioa includethe fol- 
lowing aspects? Fill in pjie pval for each option. 



A fee for the 'assistance. • . ' 

Formal training in job-seeking and job-holding skills. 

Seeking°out and/or contacting prospective employers. 

Making job interview appointments for individual students/ i 

Referral to a commercial placement service which charges a feel 

Collation and distribution of "Help Wanted" ads from' newspapers 
as the only placement assistanc^e offered. ' ' „ . 

^ Assistance in finding part-time jobs. 

please describe i-n the space provided at thel^end of ^ the 
' form. ^ • - * 



^ :.7 ■ 
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Rationale for item 2/ Genuiiie pldoefnent assistanae -ch seipviae .performs at '' 
T-east -the minimalyjMT^tiona W'dob 'ddvelojmeni-- (Qoniacting prospective em- 
ployers regarding possible openings), training in job seeking 'aM maintenance 
skills, and scheduling interviews for students, for both part-time and full- 
time' Jobs. Any-'placement assistance or service which doe's 'not perform thes^ 
functions is in dang^ of being a charade, and calling it "placement" iswL 
potential,- abuse. ' . ■ " / ' 

V • " . • / ■ . 

3. Does this institution systematicaUy collect data on the employment suc- 
cess (however defined) of persons in its occupational- or professional 
preparation pr*ograms? Fill in ^ oval for ^ach option."^ " 

^ ' f • - ' * • 

.No Yes V pThis institution currently has no occupational o>^ profes- 
I siona-1 preparation students or graduates. - 

] 0.0 0 Former students who did not graduate. 

0 0 0' Recent graduates (within one year of graduation).- 

0 " 0 ° . 0 Recent gradua-tes (within five years of graduation). •. 



dc 



Rationale: for item ^- Vlith the- efficiency of modem: sampling and fotlow-up - 
techniques, even lack of a ^arge^^get is no excuse for ngt tfying to collect 
some data, 'on, the ultimate desire^^topme of occupational or pi'ofessiofial prep 
aration. programs — employment success. 

* - . ■• . • - 

4. -Does this .institution systematically collect data on the numb^ and char- 
acteristics of students who drop out^f the school at the time they leave . 
" or soon thereafter? Fill in one oval ' for each option. '* ' / 
No Yes * • • ^ ^ ■ ' 

0' 0 Forfalir students enrolled in occupational or' professional pre'p- 
; arati^ programs or majors. \ < . 

0 0 For aM enrolled students regardless of program or major. 




4a 
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Rationale for this topic: Institutions which do not ^adequately maintain stu- . 
dent records- in a central location make it extremely (difficult for cur.rent 
and former students to access them when there is cC need' to do^so. MoreSver^ 
if an institution should cease operations^ lack ^of a. record maintenance policy 
can cause great inconvenience and even abuse of current and former students^ 
who are unable to secure necessary proof of their past education. 

1. ^ Are individual student records maintained which contain -the following 
items? Fill in one oval for each' option. , ' ' . 

Yes rl!o fees are charged by this institution. 

0 0 Total fees paid by the student. ^ ^\ 

0 M;ourses taken and completed or sut«ffcirmatter covered by 

the student. / 



p No internships or supervised practice are offered by -this ( 
\ institution. . y 

0 0 Internships or other forms of Sjupervised. profess iofTaTS ' 
practice. ^ ^ . 



0" Academic credits, graides, or indicators of satisfactory 

progress earned b^.the^student. ^ . ' \: 

^No financial aid is' offered, by this iristitution directly'. 

0 0^0 Financial aid amounts, including loans received by the * 

, ^ student directly from the institution, if any. " ; *^ 

0 Other, please describe in' the space provided at the end . 

of the form. ' \' -C 

2. Does this institution have a written policy maintaining, or arrariging ■ 
for maintenance of, individual student access"to records for a period of '^..'v 
at least two years in the event of a, school closure pr change of cpntrtol? 
Fill in one ova.l/i ' . ' ■ 

No Yes • 
2a p '■ 0 ■ • ' • 
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Muliitaiiiiii^ Stability of Iiistriuetional Staff 



Hatiorjale^or this topic: One of the most dislppbing educational experienceer 
is the turnover of instructional staff during course'. Each turnover causes 
^trpjve diarupHon Idea of eesential oontixiuity . Furthemqre, exoe88i\>e • 
staff instabilitif is <i probable indicator of deeper troubles in an institution. 

1. During the previous calendar yedr^ low many times was there unscheAiled, 
permanent change of instructor after instruction h^id begun (for reasons 
other than il.lness or 'death of original infjiictor)? 'Fill in the number; 
if none, enter as zero. " * ♦ . ' . 

* '2a Number of tITnes: ^ ' — • , • 

2. This represented what percentage of the total number-of instruct<3jb teach- 
inf during that calendar year?* Fill in the percentage; if no^e, ^nter |js 

2a Percentage: 

r 

3. During the previous calendar year, did an^ unscheduled, |9erroanent. change 
of instructor occur in the same course or subject«a'rea twice br mofe often 
after instruction had begun? Fill in one oval. 

No Yes 
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Represenlation of Current Approved or Accredited Status 



ft 



Rationale for this topic: Mudenta should be aoffurdtety informed abOut the 
actual BtatuB of an institution or its programs' uith ntgard to state or vet- 
erans approval, private 'acar.editation,*and any pending legal actions. It is 
the responsibility of the insHtuHon to provide and not 1^nni^eprea0tt ms 
information.. Misrepresmitation is a subtle abuse which may ca^students to 
believe an institution has been evaluated and approved, when in fact 'it has,' 
not been. 

1. Is this /nstjtuUon currently on suspension, probation, or some Other 

form of limitation or sanction for noncompliance with' designated standards, 
by any of the following government agencies? Fill in one oval for each 



A*local government agency (for examplie. Consumer Protection 
.Agency, District Attorney, etp^). 

A state government agency (for example. State AppVoving or 
Licensing Agency, Attorney General, etc.). 

A federal government agenqy (for example, Fedeial Trade Com- 
mission, Office of Guaranteed Stijj^ent Loans^DHEW, etc.). 

If you fijled ^'"no" to all of the above options, skip item 2 and go on to 
item 3. j 

2^ Are the facts of the above limitation(s) or sanction(s) publicly disclosed 
to enrolled students and prospective students? Fill in one oval for each 
option. ' 

No Yes • * 
2a 0 0 In printed form to all enrolled students.^ 
2b 0 0 ^In printed form to all prospective students. 





option. 




No Yes 


la 


0 0 


lb 


0 « 


la 


0 • 0 
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Do the public representations of thjs institution clearly indipate (and 
distinguish between, where applicable), institutional' accreditation, spec- 
ialized or professional firoaram accreditation, state VA-approving agency 
course approval, and state licensing an^ approval? Fill in one oval after 
reading t^ public information documerfts of the institution if possible. 
No Yes ^ Not Applicable. 



\ 
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Financifil StabUity 



Rationale fov thie topic: As many pegulatorif; bodies have diaoovered too late 
it^ia very difficult to either measure or guard against financial instaHlity 
in a posts econdary institution. However, certain practices are more likely 
than others to insure that institutions do not close down, leaving students 
with no recourse. Regulatory 'bodies should know about th^se practices in 
.institutions for which they are responsible; consumers should also be aware 
. of these practices^ * . ... * 

1» Are the central financfal records and reports of this institution regu- 
la>iv subjected. to the following audits or inspections? Fill in "one oval 
for e«l^ option. 

No Yes • , • . / 

0 0 " Uncertified audit by an accounting firm. 

0 0 Certified audit bv an accounting firm. 
i« 0 0 Inspection by a state t^gulatory or auditing agency. 
2d 0 0 Inspection by a federal regulatory or auditi$>g agency. 

2. Is this^pblicly-supported institutionjthat is, over 50% public fund- 
ing)? Fill in one oval. 

No Yes • ^ 

2a d 0 

If you filled in "yes" to item 2 above, skip the follov*1ng four Items and go 
on to page 23, Occupational Instruction Programs. 

3. Does this institution have a retained earnings fund, an endowment, or 
otKer reserve of funds or source of income to pay operating expenses not 
covered by current student tuition receipts? Fill in one oval. 

No ' Yes 
(J 0 
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Do the financial reporting practices of this institution report uncollected 
tuition as assets, without indicating an offsetting liability? Fill in 
one oval after looking at a current financial statement, if possible.* 

No Yes ■ ' . J 

0 0 



5. Is this institution currently engaged in bankruptcy proceedings, or is ' 
there any serious possibility that it' might enter into bankruptcy proceed- 
ings during the next 12 months? Fill in one oval. 

No Yes 
5« 0 0 

If you filled in "no" to item 5 above, skip the following item and go on tb 
page 23, Occupational Instruction Programs. * • 

6. * Does this institution publicly disclose information about bankruptcy pro- 

ceedings that are underway or planned? Fill in one oval for each option! 

No Yes • . ^ ■ 

^^0 0 This information is disclosed to all enrolled students. 
^^0 0 This information is disclosed to all prospective enrol lees. 



A- 
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Occupational Instruction Programs 

Ratvonale for this topic :^'Thii0e i& no intent in this sh^tion to gather itdi- 
cators of th0 "quality" of an institution^ a instructional program. This is 
a complicated task better handled' by the accreditation or approval process. 
The intent of this section is to gather descriptive indicators of institu- 
tional practices, which i^e viewed as essential for the maintenance and impvove-^^ 
j([ ment of quality. In the occupational/vocatiqnal ^ program area, students (and * 
' employers )ygenerally expect training to result iri certain* very specific skill 
outcmS^ If the institution does 'not take definite steps to see thfit these 
outcomes are achieved in.iis graduates, it is iw danger of malprdctice.^ We 
have no definitive catalog of such steps (if we did, we would s-Lzrt a school); 
we have included practices fzbout which there is general agre0nent. 

1. Does this irvs^itution maintain and^utilize advisory commfttee(s) on cur- 
riculum content? Fill in one oval for each^ opt tori. 

No • Yes . ' • . ' p 

0 0 For some of the occupational/professional preparation program 



•J 



prog 

iV 



areas offered at this institution. 

0 0 . For all occupational/professional preparation prograi^rea^ 
'Offered at. this institution. ^ ... 

If you filled in"*no" for botK options to iteur 1 above, sk^j) item 2 and go on 
to Jtem 3. ^ 

Rationale foi* item. 1: Institutions lacking such advi^gry bodies tend to in- 
sulate themselves tend their curricula from current practices and technology 
in business, zndustry, .and government, ^tnd in so doing they jeopardize the 4 
chances of their sttddenfs for placement in, job^ appropriate to the t^e of 
training which they have completed. , 



2. Do these committeets) include represg^£!|^ives of potential employers? 
FilV in one oval for each option. 




. No Yes ^ \ \ ^ - 

2a 0 0 For sonje of the opcupational/profgssionaJ, preparation program 

areas offered. at this institution. 
, ' ., • 
2b 0 0 For all jpccupational/professional preparation program areas 
y offered at this institution. 
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3. 



3a 



4. 



4a* 



for the' employmeflt of 
Fill ir/ one oval . 



No 
0 



Yes 
0 



Oo<aliof the occupai ional/professional preparation progr^ams irlthis institution 
possess special ized /jrofessional accreditation , if this is a retirement 



graduates in those occupations or professions? 



r Special ized/professional accreditation is not required 
fo^.an)| position in arr£ occupation or profession for 
' which tjhis institution provides preparation. 



Do-all df the occupational/professional preparation programs in this in- 
stitution provide sul ficient training in' the use of basic tools and equip- 
ment, if'this'is a re quiranent for the ernployment of graduates in those 
occupations or professions? Fill in one oval . . ^ 

ncj^es/| Training in ttiefuse of basic tools ^nd equipment'is not 



Q- requin d for any position in an^ occupation or* profession 
^ fofewh ch this institutf^ provides pr^eparation, 



\ 



5, Do all of the occupational/pctofessional preparation progr^nis in thisMn 
stitution provide foti' internships and/or superviseVpractice on the job . 
, f this is a requirement for the employment of. graduates in those occupa-^ 
tions or pr6fessions? Fill in one oval. ' ^ 

Nq/ Yes r — ^^Internships and/or supervised practice on the job are not 
5^ 0 0 0 '^^^"''^^^ ^or any position in any^ occupation or. profess'ion 
^ ^ for which this institution provides preparation. 



t 



6. 



'a 



Do all of thfe octupational/pVofessiohal preparation programs in* this in- 
stitution provide fer internships and/or supervised practice in simulated 
job situations , if this is a requirement for the femploymen't of graduates 
in those' occupation^ or professions? Fill in one oval. 



No 
0 



Yes 
0 



rlrvternships and/or supervisj^d practice in simulated^ job 
situations aVe not required for any position in arv^ occupa 
tion or profession for which this institution provides 
^ aration. 
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Do^of the occupational/professional preparation programs in this in- ^ 
stitution provide for instructioTi on topics necessary for state or proffes- 
^s1ana.1 certification in^ this state , if such certification ^is a ^requirement 
for the employment of gf-aduates in those occupations' 6r profesiions? Fill 
in one oval . / ' 



?a 



8a 



No 
0 



Yes 
0 



r State or professional certification in. this state is not 
required for any position in an^ occupation or profession 
for which th>'s institution provides preparation.* 



Does this institution require reviews of Jjie r^levanc^ and timeliness of 
all of its occupationa.i/professional preparation curricula once every two 
years or more frequently? .Fill in one ovbI 

No 
0 
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0(Mtupu(i<Mii^l liistru(*tioii Eqiijpmoiit aiicr Facdliiic^s 



Hiati.onale, for this topic area: Some sohBols impose outdated or improperly 
f una (. .'.on ing' equipment on \^hei^ students. This affects how adequately gradw 
atea (we prepared for- employment once they complete their instructional pro- 
gitojn,:. some schools start^nei) programs bf^t fail to purchase the amount. and 
type' of equipment heeded ^to rmn the program. Both- tihes of practice are 



1. Does this institution uttlize advisory committees on instructional equip- • 
ijient and facilities? Fi-ll rtl.one oval. 

No Yes V; : t 

la 0 0 \ , . 

If you f.illed in. "no" to item 1 above, skip item-2 and go on *to ite'hi 3. 

/ • , " < 

2- Do these advisory committees include representatives of potential" employers?^ 
Fill in ^ne ovW\ for each option: 

. No Yes / 

0 . -.0 For some of the occupationa.1 /professional preparation orogram areas 
^ il^Sv offered ^at this institiition. 



'2b .0 0 For all Occupational /professional preoaration program .areas offered 
at this institution, o- 

3. Does this, institution annually exlpend sufficient funds for replacing' worn 

. ^ or^outdated instructional equipment (including lab and other non-classroom 
equipment)? Fill in one oval. ^ 

No Yes , ^ • 

4. Does this institution annually expend funds for new* instructional equip- 
ment (including lab and other non-classroom equipment) sufficient to meet 

projected program needs? Fill in one oval. • 

*• 

No Yes - . ' . 

4a 0 0 * 
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Additional Comments 



Please write additional comments in the space below. If- you are comnenting 
on specific items, be sure to include the sectiU'and item number. 



Section ahd 
Item Number 




/ 
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APPENDIX N 



• MODIFICATIONS TO OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING 
INSTITUTIONAL flEPORT FORM FOR POSTSECONDARY , . 

• DEGREE GRANTING INSTITUTIONS/PROGRAMS 

' ■'• ^ 

1. The following items are -added to the section on Disclosure in Written* 
Documents, on page 12. * ) 

Does this institutibn provide accurate descriptions of the following 
institutional conditions or procedures regarding thei^ward of degfees? 

.Yes No M • . . . - ■ • ■ ( 

J |~r state agency exists for this purpose. - ' ' 

^ 0 0 0 Recognition by state 'agency as meeting established educational 
standards foi; granting degrees. ■ 

2i 0 \) Scope and sequence of required courses or subject areas in 
each degree program. ., • ■ 

• ^ ^There^s no transfer between departments and/or colleges. 

2j 0 0 0 Policies and procedures regarding transfer between departments 
and/or colleges within the institution. 

2., The sections on Occupational Instruction Programs and Occupational 
Instruction Equipment and Facilities (pages 23-26) are removed if 
the institution has no occupational/professional preparation orograms 
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